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WHEN JUAN GOES BY. 
QEHIND the lattice, in straight wall of white, The scent of roses subtly fills the space, 
Glances, like astral gleams from dusky night, The air stirs softly to the fluttering lace 
Change iron bars to rods of golden light That screens the rich red rising in her face 
When Juan goes by. When Juan goes by. 
With dimpled chin in hand, Josefa sits ; When Juan goes by, with gaily tasseled quirt, 
The shy demureness of her eyes acquits Bright silver spurs, and waist by faja girt 
The tempting smile o’er olive cheek that flits Whose gleaming colors all their charms assert 
When Juan goes by. When Juan goes by. 


The fan-defended eyes find depths as deep, 

Pools guarded by the broad sombrero’s sweep, 

With mirrored Love, who never is asleep, 
When Juan goes by 


L. WORTHINGTON GREEN. 
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DOWN THE COLORADO RIVER. 
OUTHERN CALIFORNIA has but one navigable 
river, the Colorado. And this is not ‘‘navigable by 
courtesy’’ but actually navigable—in spite of its 
tortuous channel, changing almost by the hour so that no 
pilot attempts to run by memory ; in spite of its bars of mud 
and broad shallows. ‘The boats, built specially, are almost 
as good on mud as on water. ‘They turn and wash out, with 
the big stern wheel, a channel where there is none, swing on 
their center and wriggle off a bar, or slide over it with little 
slackening of speed—making, on the whole, remarkable 
time. 

Nowhere in the United States can such a quantity and 
assortment of ‘‘bay birds’’ be seen today as on the shores 
of the lower river and of the Gulf of California. These are 
long and low and protected from heavy surf by miles of 
shallow water, so that a flat-bottomed river boat can safely 
coast along miles of this open sea. Over the water rings 
the clear call of the curlew; and out in its edge you may 
see his buff coat as he wades about and plies his long, sickle- 
shaped bill. Beside him— with bill as long, but curved the 
other way —the avocet in snowy coat and wings of jet stands 
fat and happy. On almost every square yard of the shore 
the black, white and brown of the willet blend into grey; 
and beside him plays the same yellow-leg that on the sand 
bars of the Atlantic has stirred the soul of so many boys. 
In sober grey the sanderling trots along the mud flats; and 
little sandpipers in flashes of white and black whisk about 
as if little time were left them to get anywhere. The phal- 
arope mingles with the crowd, his long, trim bill and more 
gamey tints of brown making him seem of finer blood than 
the rest; and the dowitcher with longer bill, more slender 
head and rich wine-colored breast, airs himself as if the only 
true gentleman in the lot. There is an occasional gleam 
from the bright black and white of the oyster-catcher, whose 
shorter bill and stouter body make him seem a bit out of 
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stiffened wings, teal ride down the air in a rush that makes 
it hiss; and the plaintive whistle of the widgeon as he 
winnows the air tells you he would like to alight if you 
would but let him. Here the spoonbill rides at ease, as if 
conscious that you do not consider him the best of ducks, 
Canvass-backs and redheads, with cautious circles high 
above the pond before alighting, finally set their wings and 
slide down a long incline to the water; and if the pond is 
large enough, the traveling geese wind slowly around it 
twice or thrice on wary wing and then settle slowly down 
into the center. The Canada goose seems shy of these 
grounds at times; but the snow goose, with white body 
gleaming in the sunshine, airs his black-tipped wings on 
every breeze; and the lesser dark goosé, or Hutchins goose, 
and the sandhill crane, are found in places. Herons, egrets, 
ibises, bitterns, gulls, cormorants and great numbers of 
large white pelicans with black-tipped wings, swell the list 
for those who like to see plenty of wild life without regard 
to table qualities. 

On shore among the mesquite groves one may compare 
the ways of the brown crested quail of Sonora with those of 
his California cousin with a good chance of finding the 
backwoods relative the sharper of the two. 

Sport aside, the trip is one of great interest for the novelty 
of the navigation— which is of a kind the railroads are fast 
supplanting —and the scenery, unlike anything along the 
rivers of either coast. The trip is in every way safe, the 
accommodations and fare as good as on any western boats, 
and better than on many; while it is cheaper than staying 
at a stylish hotel and gazing at a stupid monotony of things 
seen as well in a thousand cities. The winding river allows 
no monotony. You can even see the sun rise in California 
and set in Arizona ; and when you tire of gazing at eddying 
water, the mirage of the desert beyond the bottom lands will 
often furnish al] the silvery lakes, with timbered shores and 
wooded isles, you care to look at. There are the reflections 
of the trees in the water as plain as you ever saw them, and 
the timber is as green as the 





place among his trim com- 
panions. Even the turn- 
stone seems a little lonely 
for the same reason, though 
his pure jet and snowy 
white, with slight tinges of 
reddish brown, show him for 
a shore bird. Plover whizz 
about with tender whistle— 
until in places every foot of 
shore for leagues seems alive 
at ebb tide. 

The ducks and geese in 
winter remind one of the 
days before the rapid settle- 
ment of Southern California. Along the 
horizon-line, and across the sky, they a 
stream in long strings and crescent lines, 
while the open water is darkened with sheets of them dozing 
away the warm noontide. Far inland, over the sloughs 
where rushes fringe the water, you may see the mallard 
bow his wings as he hovers to alight ; and the forked rudder 
of the sprigtail set for the same direction. With curved and 
















dense willows that nearly 
brush the boat, or the rank 
cottonwoods you can almost 
touch as the steamer swings 
into an eddy. You can 
even see the huge, looming 
mountains of Lower Cali- 
fornia pictured, and you 
are certain it is real — for 
it looks even wetter as you 
come nearer. 

The 
= generally the best this part 
of the world produces 





winter climate is 


though heavy storms on the 
Pacific sometimes overlap the 
mountains and make it cool and 
cloudy, with an occasional sprinkle. But the heat and mos- 
quitos of the intense summer are gone, while the air retains 
all its dryness and is cool enough to be bracing, yet warm 
enough for sitting out of doors in the sun. Such sunsets as 
one sees over the distant rim of lofty mountains, with the 
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deep basin of the desert for a dark foreground, while the 
glow around the higher peaks goes through all the shades 
of purple and rose, are rarely seen elsewhere; for they 
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require the air that can make, within a quarter of a mile, a 
mirage that would deceive old Neptune himself. 
T. S. Van Dyke. 


THE BUILDING OF ROME. 


A STORY. 


ULY, Eighteen Hundred and Eighty-seven ; 
and the midsummer madness of the great 
Boom prevailed in Southern California. 

Three men stood on the top of a low, flat 
hill and examined a map. 
‘*Name it— Rome,’’ 

them. 
‘*Rome?’’ said another, doubtfully. ‘‘It 





suggested one of 
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wasn’t built in a day, you know.”’ 

‘Rome, Italy, was not,’’ said the first speaker, ‘‘ but 
Rome, California, shall be.’’ 

Those who played the parts of Romulus, Remus and 
Celer were the President, Vice-President and Treasurer of 
the Glorious Climate Land and Water Company. 

Their names are not material, but conveniently to dis- 
tinguish them one from another, we shall make use of their 
titles, respectively General, Colonel and Major. 

Dulce et decorum est to serve one’s country on the field of 
battle, vanquishing her enemies, and upholding the honor 
of her flag. 

That is one way to secure distinction and a military title. 

A somewhat simpler method is to provide occasional drinks 
and cigars for the Gentlemen of the Press. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

The Major had been a citizen of Los Angeles one month 
—he still sometimes inadvertently said ‘‘you’’ when he 
meant ‘‘ we.’’ 

The Colonel had two months longer to his credit, and 
intended to run for the office of County Supervisor at the 
next election. 

The General was a veritable old-timer. He had been 
living in Los Angeles now nearly a year. 

Nobody knew whence they came. There they were: 
that’s all. 

In this matter they were no worse off (or shall we say no 
better) than many others at that same time and place. 

The General, for example, when he was introduced to 
strangers had a way of saying in a loud voice: 

‘‘Yes, sir! My name is Bangs, sir. And that was my 
name before I came here.”’ 

Then he would look aggressively around, and it happened 
not infrequently that of them that heard him one or two 
would turn a little pale and cast down their eyes. 

Ah, whither have they gone, those Judges, Commodores 
and Generals that for a brief time seemed to own the town? 

Can it be that they are all in Oklahoma? 

The capital stock of the Glorious Climate Company was 
$5,000,000, of which sum $450 had been subscribed and 
paid in. 

It was well known, however, that the company was 
backed by a powerful English syndicate. 

In those days, when a man desired to enter upon any little 
enterprise, such as building a railroad, constructing a deep 


water harbor or founding a large manufacturing center, he 
would always take care first to secure the backing of some 
powerful English syndicate. 

They were always powerful; nobody ever heard of a 
weak one. 

The only other assets of the Glorious Climate Company 
was a document bearing the signature of a degenerate scion 
of a once illustrious Castilian house—an option on a piece 
of land favorably located for a townsite. 

The General, for all that the seams of his coat were shiny 
and his cuffs somewhat frayed, carried about with him, 
nevertheless, a secret talisman. 

He had a ‘‘pull’’ with the railroad. 

The information had come to him ‘‘from the inside’’ that 
the California or Bust Railroad (projected) was to pass 
directly through the tract covered by their option. 

Believe in this railroad? Well, they knew the public did, 
anyhow —the dear, trustful public that always believes in 
things. 

The Colonel had been a newspaper man in his early days, 
and understood the gentle art of ‘‘ working the press.”’ 

In a surprisingly short time, everybody in Southern Cal- 
ifornia knew that great things were in store for the new city 
of Rome—there could be no doubt of it, because the news- 
papers said so. 

On a certain day in August, the tract was to be thrown 
open to the public in a grand auction. 

In the meantime a few lots were disposed of at private 
sale—principally to newspaper men, public officials of high 
standing, railway magnates and famous writers and actors. 

The Major was to act as auctioneer. He admitted to his 
partners that he had never sold lots in his life, his greatest 
efforts heretofore in the line of misrepresentation having 
been limited to the trading of horses. 

‘The principle seems to be about the same, however,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Ask five times what it is worth, and then take 
whatever is offered.’’ 

He was a cool and easy speaker. The crowd, the music 
and the enthusiastic cheering of the cappers moved him to 
extraordinary effort. 

Many of those who came to scoff remained to buy. 

No one was more astonished at the result of the sale than 
the conspirators themselves. There was money enough to 
transform the option into a deed, pay all the. debts of the 
company, establish a handsome bank account, and fill the 
pockets of all three with coin. 

So much prosperity terrified the Major, who anxiously 
inquired whether they had not better divide up and bolt. 

The others laughed at his fears. 

They had accomplished thus much with no money at all. 
There was no limit to what they could do now with reéstab- 
lished credit and a full locker. 

‘*But we must change our tactics,’’ the General admitted. 
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‘‘Heretofore it has been faith and not works that we have 
offered the public. We must show them that we mean 
business, that we are laying the foundation of a great city.’’ 

The next day fifty men went to work in Rome, and the 
dirt began to fly in all directions. They were laying 
out a city on a grand scale. 

A second auction sale was to take place in a few weeks. 
In the meantime, brokers in the employ of the company 
went about buying back a few of the lots already sold, 
thereby stiffening the market. 

Several thousand street railway ties, rented for a short 
time, were scattered through the tract to foreshadow the 
coming tramways. 

To hear of these things through the newspapers did the 
public seriously incline. When the second sale took place, 
the crowd in attendance was enormous. People fought for 
places, and offered to pay such amazing prices, that the Major, 
hardened horsedealer that he was, almost hesitated to accept 
the bids. 

When the day was done the city of Rome had passed com- 
pletely out of the possession of the company. 

Now it was the General who counseled immediate flight. 
He had received a little more ‘‘ inside information ’’—the C. 
B. R. R. was not coming to California at all ! 

‘*We must get out of the country before that is sprung,’’ 
said he, ‘‘or we shall be tarred and feathered.’’ 

‘‘And the many promises of the Glorious Climate Com- 
pany,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘the boulevards we were to build, 
parks to lay out, public buildings to construct how about 
them?’’ 

The General smiled. 

‘Let the English syndicate take care of all that,’’ said he. 

A few days later, the trio had disappeared. So had the 
laborers upon the foundations of Rome. As a matter of 
fact, the great Boom in Southern California was at an end. 
The impression began to leak into many people that some- 
where they had heard something about ‘‘a fool and his 
money.’’ 

As for the three,-they certainly were no fools. But— 

The General went to New York and lost it all in Wall 
Street. 

The Colonel went to Ohio and lost it all trying to found a 
newspaper. 

The Major went to Europe and lost it all at Monte Carlo. 

Naturally each, when stranded, appealed to the others. 
Naturally, too, the reply in each case was depressing. It 
was seven years after the episode of Rome that the three 
men drifted together again in Chicago. 

The General’s coat was again shiny at the seams and his 
cuffs frayed as before. The Colonel drank beer and smoked 
cheap cigars. The Major had evidently taken to strong liquor. 

Each confessed to discon- 
tent, though none of them 
was disposed to go into par- 
ticulars. All lamented the 
halcyon days of the founding 
of Rome. 

‘*There was no such combi- 
nation as that at Monte Carlo,’’ 
said the Major. 
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‘No such lambs in Wall Street,” sighed the General. 

‘**No such suckers in Ohio,’’ echoed the Colonel. 

‘‘Why not go back there?’’ asked the General. ‘‘I don’t 
mean to Rome, for the coyotes must have jumped that claim, 
but to Southern California.’’ 

‘‘Walk?’’ said the Colonel, briefly. 

“I can get the transportation,’’ said the General. ‘‘ My 
pull with the road still holds good — one way.” 

‘‘One way ?’’ repeated the Major. 

““Yes—away from New York, where my swell relatives 
live. The return is not so easy.’’ 

‘Shall we go by the California or Bust line?’’ asked the 
Major with a grin. 

“You needn’t laugh,’’ said the General. ‘‘ That road 
was built after all, and I intend to get passes over it.’’ 

Four days later, as the C. B. R. R. ‘‘Overland’’ was 
nearing the end of its run, the three comrades, deep in a 
poker game in the smoking car, were electrified to hear a 
passenger saying : 

‘*This station is Rome. Grown quite a city, hasn’t it?’’ 

‘*Wha-a-t!’’ cried the General, dropping his cards. ‘Is 
there a Rome on this line?’’ 

‘Is there?’’ echoed the passenger. ‘‘ Just look out of the 
window and see!”’ 

The three rushed to the platform, just as the train drew 
up at a handsome station surrounded by a well-kept park 
In plain letters over the door they read the name: 

ROME 

‘* Yes, it’s the place,’’ said the Colonel. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
the hills covered with beautiful residences—just as I pre- 
dicted they would be.’ 

The General led the way out into the main street. It was 
built up solidly with substantial-looking business blocks. 
The sidewalks were crowded with people moving briskly. 
Several street cars and omnibuses passed, well filled with 
arrivals from the train. 

The officers of the one-time G. C. L. & W. C. walked on 
for some distance without speaking. 

At length the Major, turning to the General, broke out: 

‘‘What do you suppose property is worth here in the 
business section ?’’ 

The General groaned but did not speak. 

‘Tf we had only held on!’’ said the Colonel. ‘If we 
had only believed a little bit of our own lies!’’ 

‘* And these lots that we let go for a song,’’ said the Major 
indignantly, ‘‘are now crowded with big buildings, and worth 
no end of money. We were robbed, gentlemen! I say 
robbed !”’ 

‘‘ What are we doing here?”’ growled the General sar- 
castically, ‘‘ Think of taking an option on the city? Let’s 
get out! I see no particular opening here for the geese 
that didn’t save Rome. The 
walking is good. Come along 
out of this!’’ 

And three figures moved 
down the track in solemn, 
silent, single file. 


CHARLES DwiIGHT WILLARD. 
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GARDENS OF EDEN WHILE YOU WAIT. 


ROVIDENCE does not waste so much as dust. It 
seems to have created some people purposely to in- 
habit between a sidewalk and a tin roof—to bea 
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sort of human canned goods. They are shocked at men- 
tion of a little sun and air as was the conscious spinster. 

But there are people who do not spell ‘‘home’’ that 
way; who do love Nature, comfort, health ; who make 
home something worth knowing. They do not care to 
be wiser than their Maker, nor less teachable than their 
horses. Even in the East they buttonhole whatever day 
passes half civilly, and get good of it. 

And when such folk come out here, where life no 
longer means a dizzy round of arctics, chest protectors, 
frozen waterpipes and frosted ears, they expand as de- 
lightedly and as logically as a Southern California flower. 
Now they have found a place fit to be lived in, where out- 
of-doors is not slow suicide, where home means every 
bit of its four blessed letters. They can go out when 
they will, and sit out when they will; they can ride, drive, 
picnic, walk, hunt, fish, bot- 
anize—without getting their 
lives insured before they 
open the door. Their child- 
ren play where God meant 
them to play—under God's 
sky the year round. 

Some of them rear stately 
residences set in perennial 
parks; and some of them 
build modest cottages on 
modest bare lots. Rich or 
poor, the house is presently 
charming. Nature is fin- 
isher—with a beauty not 
all the Vanderbilts could 
club together and attain in 
New York. 

To people who are not 
content to be canned, a chief 
charm of Southern Califor- 
nia is that a new home can 
be framed in its own little 
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Eden in time so short the thing seems magic. Three years, 
with care and slight labor, and at almost no cost, will turn 
a bare lot to such a semi-tropic garden as a century and a 
million could not duplicate in the East. Not to discuss 
mansions, it may be as typical and as interesting to give oc- 
ular demonstration of what persons of modest means 
may do. 

The $1600 cottage shown in the accompanying photo- 
engravings was finished in April, 1893.*° The lot was 
still rough and bare. I planted the trees and roses June 
15; and made photograph No. 1 the same day. Every 
tree and plant seen in photograph No. 2 was already in 
place—and by sharp enough scrutiny can be picked out 
in No. 1. The lawn was seeded in October, ’93. In Feb- 
ruary, '94, it was already as velvety and perfect a lawn 
as can be found. 

Photograph No. 2 was made from the same point Oct. 
28, 1894-—just 500 days later. It shows how things grow 
here. In those 16 months the pepper switches of less 
than half an inch greatest diameter had become trees 
three and a half and four inches through, and twelve feet 
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high. The grevillas had done as well in girth and even 
better in altitude. The Marechal Neil roses by the porch, 
so small as to be barely distinguishable in the first photo- 
graph, had grown greater than a rosebush was ever seen in 
the East. An ambitious Réve d’Or rose at the end of the 
porch — planted as two stems twenty inches tall and no- 
where so thick as a lead-pencil—-had clambered riotous to 
the roof, fourteen feet. It needs a clever eye to find it in 
No. 1, though it is there; but it is not so retiring in No. 3 
(also made Oct. 28, ’94). Its main branches aggregated 
over 300 feet in length; and hundreds of feet more had been 
cut from it. What do Eastern lovers of this exquisite rose 
think of 300 to 400 buds and blossoms at a time on this 
young bush ? 

It is only fair to note that the growth of a half-story upon 
the house is xo/ wholly due toclimate. Several more stories 
might grow, and it still be no great shakes of a mansion. 
But is already something of a home, and turning more at- 
tractive from day to day. And in its modest way it may 
give the unemancipated Easterner hint of one of the thou- 
sand reasons why we count Southern California ‘‘fit to 
live in.”’ 


C. F. L. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR STUDIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





li=From a Tule Pool. 

ROM the margin of a tule pool in 
the southern foothill country there 
is one spot where I can look 
directly into a woodpecker’s store- 

house in the oak woods; and I know 

4H where numerous woodpecker mammas 

‘" have eggs and babies on little chaff beds. 

There also is a stately yucca column, 

pierced by beaks, used now as a nut-loft 
and stored full of slender, tapering live-oak 

acorns. Not far away is an oak tree of 
gigantic girth, its complete trunk and every limb punctured 
as with gimlet holes and filled with nuts. At another angle I 
can spy, in a ranchman’s dooryard, a singular century 
plant which some lads lately pointed out to me, the 
stalk of which unexpectedly broke one day at a height 
of twenty feet from the ground. This catastrophe 
brought a fiery red head suddenly up to the opening, 
and the baby woodpecker, the boys said, ‘‘ yelled for 
hours,” until his parents came and probably assured 
him that roofs are not essential in a land so sunny ; for 
the young fellow finally quieted down and retreated 
into his roofless apartment, making no more ado except 
as he appeared to be fed. 

There is nothing an owlet likes better than to find a 
woodpecker’s house vacant, when he at once enters 
and assumes the airs of master of the premises. A 
round doorway cut in a choya cactus trunk on one 
occasion proved too great a temptation for an inquisi- 
tive youth, and he thrust his hand down the aperture | 
expecting to find eggs; but, instead, he pulled out a |; 
downy screech owl which quite resented such intrusion. 
It hardly was more than a fluffy white ball, and it was 
carried home and caged, peeping like a young chicken. Its 
almost exact counterpart was found not long afterward by a 
ranch boy who, as he told me, ‘‘climbed into the belfry of 
a hotel that wasn’t built’’ and secured the snowy nestling 
for a pet, just as its pin-feathers were starting. 


Three 
| at | infant 









hawks 
were once 
borrowed 
from their 
nest in a 
sycamore 
KX. tree on 
the edge 
of this 
~“= tule pool, 
= “brought to a 
. ranch house by 

their captors, and 
kept for a day in confinement. They were nice little fellows 
and took kindly to petting, while their downy appearance 
and great mouths won them no end of attention and many 
juicy morsels—including several plump young blackbirds 









which, sad to relate, were sacrificed to appease them before 
“the man’’ was detected in an act of such questionable 
kindness. The hawk babies, however, gave squeaks of 
delight over the dainty repast, and evidently preferred to be 
fed rather than to be turned out to shift for themselves. Just 
before nightfall they were carried back to the woods and 
placed in a row on a limb of the old sycamore. They 
balanced awkwardly for a time; then they flew off slowly, 
keeping up their calling for some minutes. A number of 
days later, while walking at twilight, I saw them again 
sitting high on a bough that was barred against a deep 
sunset afterglow. They were in lovely soft brown plumage ; 
and when I disturbed them they went sailing away, a pretty 
sight, but never going far from the sycamore top that held 
the dark stick-basket which once had served them as home. 

These long belts of beautifully green river timber — wil- 














lows, oaks, cottonwoods and sycamores with their dancing 
lustres of foliage—-which line the valleys for miles, are 
favorite building-places for great numbers of birds which 
summer and winter here; and keepsake nest, 
captured after the original owners discarded it, has a place 
among my treasures. The choicest of these, the work of 
titmouse architects, came from a bunch of mistletoe brought 
from a high treetop, the mistletoe ends piercing through the 
gray webbing like green tassels, at the sides. Another, 
tufted with live-oak foliage, was found hanging in a bushy 
part of an old tree, with a thatch of leaves above and an 
awning of swaying bough in front, so that I by no means 
could see the small doorway when the leafy gates were 
closed. Afterward, when it was left tenantless and I became 
possessor of the prize, I found its interior lavishly embel- 
lished, many tiny yellow and orange feathers and those 
tipped and speckled with white being interwoven, with fine 
effect, among the grays and browns. The most fantastic 
finish, however, was achieved when a titmouse builder cap- 
ped the climax of pensile grace and beauty by fastening a 
dainty link of foxtail-grass into her small nest at its base, 
leaving it suspended there as ifto tempt the birds and puzzle 
us. Perhaps the titmouse children used it for a swing when 


they emerged from their nursery. 


many a 
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THE LESSON OF THE ADOBE. 


\ ND so you would not reckon “‘a 
~/\\ mud house ’’ competent to be 
made handsome, artistic, 
homelike? In a word, it 
would not be quite fine enough 
for us who are just now taking 
rather less thought of how we 
shall live than of how we shall 
look? But that is altogether a 
The old adobe hereabouts was not often built so 





mistake. 
workmanlike as we prefer our 
homes (though actually it was 
more comfortable) — but neither 
do the shanties of a lumber camp 
exactly proclaim all that can be 
done in wood. It is all a question 
of the architect and the builder. 
If as scrupulously laid to the 
plumb-line, if as carefully framed 
and cased, the adobe can be made 
as severely perfect as a stone 
house ; and, if properly set on a 
proper foundation, warmer and 
drier. If rough-coated with 
cement outside—as are several 
charming homes in Santa Fé — it 
is no more eroded by rain than is 
stone itself; and in any event, it 
is much drier than brick. 

But it is by no means my gos- 
pel that we must build here in 
coldblooded and inevitable adobe; 
rather, that we should learn the ttre Priena, tne 
common-sense lesson of the 
architecture with which the adobe is identified. To use the 
actual ‘‘mud brick’’ would doubtless be cheaper than to use 
a substitute—7/. But to manipulate it to perfection would 
require such a dunning at details as few home-builders and 
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few architects care to enter; since adobe-building is already 
become almost a lost art among our paisanos. Any extensive 
operations would need the importation of adoderos from the 
Territories or Mexico. There is no need of that. Other 
materials can be made to give practically the same results. 
What, then, are the lessons the Superior Race might 
profitably learn from the adobe? Well, they are many; but 
the three most important are, in their order, the non-conduct- 


ing wall, the patio, the veranda. . 

Or, to put it less from the architect’s standpoint and more 
from that of the home-maker, Comfort, Security, Pictur- 
esqueness. ‘These are only three words; but they are words 





THE PATIO OF THE CASA DE ROSAS. Waste, Fhete 
that come in among the first principles of home building. 
There is only one consideration which has precedence of 
them — and that is Shelter. 


< 


Now there is no more “‘ practical ”’ 
reason why we should adopt here 
the exterior lines of the American- 
ized Moresque architecture than the 
logic of association of history and 
romance. ‘That side appeals to folk 
who, escaping from their Eastern 
forts against weather, come here 
and—rent a flat. Nor to those 
who inflict a colonial mansion, in- 
vented for and fit for the heart of a 
fifty-acre park, upon a fifty-foot lot. 
But there are people who do neither. 
And if logic cannot, comfort and 
health sometimes may direct the 
armor of precedent. 

It is common complaint that 
houses in Southern California are 
not adequately warmed — which 
means, rather, that they are not 
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properly put beyond need of warming. It is not cold here, 
but in winter it fee/s cold. The variation in temperature 
between sunshine and dark is startling for so mild a climate 
and is the inevitable ear-mark of all arid atmospheres. 
Despite the exuberance of our soil, despite our nearness to 
the sea, our air is the des- | 
sicated air of the desert— © : : 
and that is precisely why it 
is so well worth living in. 
But radiation is radiation. 
In ‘‘winter’’ many old- 
timers—and nearly all new- 
comers — feel some need of 
an evening fire in the aver- 
age house. The noon heat of 
summer and the night chill 
of winter strike through 
these beautiful cheap frames 
almost as through so many 
tents. A properly built 
adobe or quasi-adobe would 
never be sunstruck inside, 
nor ever have real need of 
artificial heating. The 
thick walls would hold the 
room-temperature, the year 
round, inside a total range of ten degrees. 
the degenerate and devitalized atmosphere of artificial heat- 
ing, but a natural, safe, salubrious air. 

The fatto or inner court, and the portal or grand veranda, 
are topics large and valuable enough to merit special articles 
by themselves —-and so they shall have, later. ‘They are of 
prime value as to 
both comfort and 
picturesqueness. 
Even the tile roof 
and the jalousie 
deserve attention 
apart. But the 
largest lesson of 
all the adobe is 
the massive, non- 
conducting wall. 

Its 
cannot be gained 
by a brick wall 
two feet thick ; be- 


as . 
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It would be not 


equivalent 


cause while adobe 
is obstinately dry, 
all brick absorbs 
moisture greedily. 
In ordinary ma- (al. Eng. Go 
sonry, brick is far 

too damp for this climate. But a special treatment wholly 
overcomes this intrinsic fault. An eight-inch brick wall, 
plastered outside with cement; then an air space of what 
you will, if only two inches; then an inner brick wall, four 
inches thick, ‘‘furred’’ on the inside to remove the finishing 
plaster an inch from the brick — and there you have a house 
as absolutely free from dampness as was ever constructed. 
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You also get what is a most genial grace in any room —and 
get it still better by widening the air-space 
window-seat. When you build that way, the hottest weather 
ever seen in the Southwest will not dull the delicious cvol- 
ness of your rooms; nor the coldest weather that befalls us 
make you shiver in your 
own The 
cost of this over the usual 
mode of brick construction 
is trifling. 

Solid cement, which has 


the recessed 


parlor. added 


been tried here, is also 


effective but not quite so 
In either 
terial, however, you gain 


bone-dry. ma- 


the precious equability of 
In 
furthermore, a house can be 


temperature. either, 
made just as nearly fireproof 
as it is possible for a dwell- 
That class of 
construction is the best fire- 


ing to be. 


insurance policy ever writ- 
ten If the 
Spanish window be added 


on a home. 

and it is incomparably 

more decorative and more picturesque than anything in new- 

American architecture ——the house can also be made prac- 
tically burglar-proof. 

Aside from these material advantages 


which are also 


wholly an advance in art—-I know of no law, human or 
divine, which forbids even an intelligent people to be artistic. 
Los Angeles is a 
beautiful city ; but 
who has 
call 


it picturesque. It 


no man 
traveled can 


would be even 
more beautiful if 
it were pictur- 
esque——in sound 


ways, of course; 


for tatters and 
tumbledowns are 
not the only artis- 
effects. Nor 
are ‘‘yingerbread”’ 
and millwork the 
chief means to 


tic 


beauty. 

To my knowl- 
edge of ten years, 
the first architect 
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in this section to project upon his draughtsman’s paper that 
useful if unfashionable material which a certain great painter 
mixed with his pigments, was a young man who began 
modestly in this city about seven years ago. I am glad to 
name him: Sumner P. Hunt. An Eastern boy, taught in 
the same old superstitions of the trade, he was prompt to 
learn the new lesson of his new home. ‘The finest thing in 
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the Midwinter Fair in San Francisco, the Southern California 
building (hinted in the initial of this article) was his-— and 
he learned it from the adobe. ‘The Bradbury Block (this city) 
would be in Chicago merely—the Bradbury Block. But Chi- 
cagoans who enter it are astonished—as all who enter are de- 
lighted — with its interior; another lesson from the patio of 
the adobe. The plan of this building was wholly Hunt’s. 

The Casa de Rosas or Frébel Institute (corner of Adams 
and Hoover streets) is another of his works; and is in 
many ways one of the fittest and most attractive buildings 
in Los Angeles. It is combined school and residence, with 
twenty-five rooms (including the large ones), with cellar, 
brick foundation, etc. ; and cost about $16,000. The construc- 
tion is cement plaster over metal lath on a frame building. 

The house of Mrs, Hancock, also by Hunt, is a fine 
example of unobtrusive comfort. Its first story is of solid 
cement, its second of cement on frame; the rooms are ten, 
and the cost was between $5,000 and $6,000. 
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Several handsome and interesting houses on the improved- 
adobe style have been built in Pasadena from plans by 
another architect here, F. L. Roehrig, who tends more to 
the full-Moorish lines and decoration, as Hunt more to the 
Spanish-Moresque. Such a residence as that of W.C. Stuart 
is restful to the eye weary with viewing eternal crystaliza- 
tions of unreasoned precedent. 

So far as superior comfort and healthfulness go, there is 
no comparing any one of these houses with any of its frame 
neighbors; so far as picturesqueness and local fitness, still 
less. ‘To them whose first concern in the home is that it be 
homelike, such a house needs only acquaintance to become 
inevitably beloved. As to the larger class whose chief 
thought of the dwelling is of how it shall impress neighbor 
and passer-by—well, yourself, which would you go the 
farther to see; any frame house in Los Angeles, or one of 
these artistic and unhackneyed disciples of the adobe? 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 


THE ORANGE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





RANGE-GROWING is un- 
doubtedly the most import- 
ant horticultural industry in 
Southern California, both as 
to amount invested and value 
of product. In a recent fa- 

vorable season the output has 

amounted to over 6,000 car- 
loads, or over 2,000,000 box- 
es, worth not less than $3,- 

000,000 on the trees. Wheth- 

er the orange shall always 

rank first here, remains to be 
seen, as several possible rivals 

(such as the lemon, olive, apricot, prune and walnut) are 

At present, however, the orange is 


ao 
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coming to the front. 
undisputed king. 

To those brought up in the bleak and wintry East, orange- 
growing has always a deep fascination. Southern Californ- 
ians of long adoption come 
to find it a twice-told tale ; 
but to those residing in oth- 
er portions of the United 
States the topic is always 
fresh and interesting. New- 
comers manifest this by 
their keen delight in visit- 
ing an orange grove for 
the first time, and by the 
longing so often expressed, 
to pick an orange from 
the tree ‘with their own 
hands.’’ Perhaps there is 
not another fruit in the 
entire domain of pomology 
about which is such a halo 
of romance as about these 
“golden apples of the Hes- 
perides.’’ They figure in 


. 
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tradition, song and story from time immemorial. 

Orange-growing is not only the leading fruit industry of 
Southern California, but an attractive one as well; and, 
under right conditions, highly profitable. A cultivator at 
Riverside who has had many years’ experience, says: 

‘‘The cultivation of the orange in favorable localities is 
probably the most profitable business to which au acre of 
ground can be devoted in an agricultural way. It takes 
time to develop an orange grove; and this, taken in con- 
nection with the fear of over-production, keeps the masses 
from going into the industry. Hence the time when over 
production will come, if ever, is pushed far into the fu- 
ture.”’ 

The orange and lemon are not indigenous here. We 
have no native groves of the bigarade (sour orange), like 
those of Florida; nor thickets of sweet oranges, like those 
of Central America and portions of Mexico. But we have soil 
and climate, in certain favored sections, highly adapted to 
the cultivation of this fruit; and so we have very generally 
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adopted it. The one artificial need is moisture; and this is 
supplied by irrigation. We have some lands perennially 
moist; but they are in the lowest valleys, and their atmos- 
phere and soil have been found too cold for orange and 
lemon trees. Hence our cultivators have sought the high, 
warm lands of the interior valleys and of the foothills 
aligning the mountains on their southern slope; and here, 
with equable temperature, a genial soil, and sufficient moist- 
ure by irrigation, they have achieved the most satisfactory 
results. 

Perhaps it is no disadvantage in the long run that this 
artificial condition is imposed on orange culture in Califor- 
nia. It is thus taken out of the province of hap-hazard, 
and made one of the sciences. Without a degree of care, 
citrus trees cannot be grown at all here; and without good 
care and strict conformity to their requirements they do not 
become profitable. The rewards, therefore, are solely for 
careful culture, and the law of the survival of the fittest is 
always operative. 

The standard orange or lemon orchard must be well lo- 
cated as regards climate, soil and water supply, cultivated 
and pruned with nicety, and scrupulously kept free from 
insect pests and other enemies. Grass and weeds are not 
allowed to gain foothold. The surface is kept finely pul- 
verized the year round, to conserve the moisture and give 
the full strength of the soil to the trees. Those who visit 
an orange grove expecting to sit or lie on a green sward 
while reveling in the beauties of the scene, are disappointed. 
Nowhere in California do we ‘‘seed down”’ an orchard, of 
either citrus or deciduous fruits, as is done in many apple, 
peach and pear orchards of the North and East. 

Within five or six years the accepted area of the Califor- 
nia citrus belt has undergone important modifications. In 
the southern counties (Los Angeles, San Bernardino and 
San Diego) the limits have been narrowed rather than broad- 
ened. This has been due principally to the subdivision and 
settlement of many orange groves as lots for residence ; and 
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G@iw OR the great, characteristic Southern California mu- 
seum which the LAND oF SUNSHINE hopes to see 
assembled and established in fit quarters in this city, 

not the largest but scientifically the most important nucleus 

will be the archzological collection of Dr. F. A. Palmer, 
the dean of Southern California collectors. Such a museum, 
by the way, now bids fair to be realized ; an organized move- 
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the discovery that many localities formerly planted in citrus 
trees produce only mediocre, and therefore unremunerative, 
fruit. In these years the center of production has shifted 
farther from the ocean, occupying more and more the warm 
interior valleys and the foothills, where there is protection 
from the moist sea breeze. 

Eastern readers of the LAND oF SUNSHINE, or those re- 
cently arrived from the East, who think of going into orange 
culture, should remember that while the profits are very 
large under favorable circumstances, there are also occa- 
sional drawbacks—such as a light frost in places, a heavy 
wind, the ravages of scale insects, or an unfavorable mar- 
ket in the East. So the average income of an orange grove 
for a series of years is not quite so great as might be ex- 
pected by those who hear only the bright side of the story. 
It is true that $1000 an acre, and even more, has been made 
from oranges— but this was where the trees were say from 
twelve to twenty years old; where the greatest care had 
been taken in cultivating, picking, packing and shipping ; 
and where the conditions of season and marketing were al- 
together favorable. An average income of one-third that 
amount, from trees that have been planted seven or eight 
years, is about as much as can be counted on in a favorable 
season — and is certainly enough to satisfy a reasonable man. 
For the product of 130 acres of orange grove, E. J. Baldwin, 
whose place is in the San Gabriel Valley, Los Angeles 
county, received this year $48,000 cash; the purchasers 
paying all expenses of picking and marketing. 

The expense of setting out and caring for orange trees is 
An average estimate of the cost of a ten-acre 
including inter- 


considerable. 
grove, three years from planting, is $4500 
est on the investment at 8 per cent, and reckoning the land 
at $250 per acre. At the expiration of three years the grove 
should pay at least 10 per cent on the investment; and from 
that time on, the increase in yield is very rapid. The bud- 
ded varieties begin to bear very early, and heavy yields have 
been obtained from trees only five years planted. 
HorACE EDWARDS. 


COLLECTION. 





(One fifth actual size.) 


ment is already under way to compass the legislative and 
financial means to that end 

The Palmer collection is unique. It is, first, the most 
scientifically made, as well the most perfect scientifically, in 
this section. In the completeness with which it has covered 
its field, as well as in the perfectness and rarity of its speci- 
mens, it surpasses any other collection of Southern Califor- 
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nia aboriginal relics here or abroad. There are no gaps in 


it, and no makeshifts. Every line of the artifects of the 


prehistoric Coast Indian of this section is full; practically 
every specimen is verfect. Not only that, 
but of each implement the very rarest 
types are presented. The collection shows 
in every feature the self-restraint, the 
workmanlike detail, the intelligent, wary 
zeal which mark the scientific collector. 
It has been scrupulously ‘‘ weeded” and 
scrupulously limited. Its clear aim has 
been not to assemble by the ton, not to 
see how many cartloads of relics could 
be got, but to form an absolutely perfect 
chain of evidence of aboriginal life in its 
field. Indeed, the array may not so 
much as some others overawe the care- 
less visitor; but whatsoever expert, what- 
soever person who knows anything about 
archeological collections anywhere in 
the world, shall see that collection will 
recognize its extraordinary character. It 
will give the museum a scientific stand- 
ing and tone, among those who know, 
which will be a credit to Southern Cali- 
fornia. And though so select, it is not 
in fact very diminutive. It will require forty running feet 
of show-cases three feet deep. 

Collectors will appreciate the single-hearted sturdiness 
with which Dr. Palmer has ‘‘stuck to his knitting,” and 
resisted the temptation to follow side issues. It takes nerve 
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to sacrifice that magnificent relic your friend sent you from 
Peru, in order that you may get the measly little stone 
which will fill a petty gap in your Southern California se- 
ries. Not every amateur can brace himself to weed out a 
beautiful specimen which would easily pass for Southern 
Californian, just because he cannot make quite sure that the 
source is reliable —that it may not after all have come from 
Oregon. ‘There are few collections of any sort anywhere 
which do not contain a single illogical specimen, But it is 


on those strict, conscientious lines that Dr. Palmer has 


worked ; and to this fact sincicsiemeeemennesieniaiametmitianiaaiie 





is largely due the supass- 
ing scientific value of his 
collection. Every speci- 
men is identified as to lo- 
cality ; and most of them 
as to surroundings — for 
nearly all is fruit of the 
Doctor’s actual explora- 
tion and excavation. He 
has been seventeen years 





ransacking this field in 
person; and his notes in 
connection with the finding of each object add vastly to the 
value. 

The collection is strictly limited in area to the mainland 
and islands of Southern California. It represents every 
phase of the aboriginal life of this territory from the earl- 
iest prehistoric up to the early historic days. The sufficient 
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student will here find the fullest and most perfect data ever 
gathered for outlining the religious, the political, the social, 
domestic, industrial, peaceful and warlike organizations and 
methods of the Southern California In- 
dian as he was 500 years ago and as the 
noble Franciscans partly reconstructed 
him. The varying tribes of this area 
were on a common plane; and Dr. Palm- 
er’s researches bring to light strong neg 
ative evidence that they were preceded 
by no different culture—a conclusion 
in line with the best modern science, and 
flat in the face of the average popgun 
prattler of ‘‘Lost Races.’’ He also 
judges our primitive predecessors to have 
been offshoots from tribes which once 
occupied the watershed of the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers, Oregon; and to 
have reached the maturity of their cul- 
ture before the migration. The area 
which today is by political and geo- 
graphical divisions Southern California, 
seems to have been ethnologically dif- 
ferentiated in prehistoric times. Its 
tribes were practically one people as to 
their ethnographic rank, though diverse 
enough politically; and of a wholly distinguishable class 
from their neighbors on the three land sides. Full archzo- 
logical research in this entire field is therefore particularly 
valuable. It deals with a whole tribal range. Its peoples 
can be traced through the entire gamut of their vocations 
and avocations; their home-life, their wars, their hunting, 
their shrines, their village sites, their ‘“‘work-shops’’, their 
burials—most graphic keynote of all to the Indian economy. 

Illustration gives but relative justice to specimens of this 
sort. It can tell something of the specific workmanship, 
something of rare shapes or extraordinary dimensions; but 
nothing of material, which is so important a datum. It may 
also hint the skill of the collector in arrangement, both as 
to his artistic and his scientific sense. 

Everyone can find interest in such specimens as the few 
typical ones represented 
here; but the expert will 
be charmed by such an ar- 
ray of arrow-points, spears, 
knives and other flint edge- 
tools ; no less with the su- 
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perb bone implements, and 
most of all with some of the 
unique and perfect stone 
artifects. These and many 
other objects are not to be 
dismissed by the specialist 
with a word. 

Dr. Palmer not only wishes to place this superb collection 
to the credit of Southern California, but has for years been 
working toward and for the establishment of a museum 
which would be its proper setting. He has done more than 
any other man to arouse the interest which now has promise 
of fruition. L,. 
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TENDERFOOT COLLEGE. 


od ae what are your educational facilities out there in 

Southern California?’’ Really, now, do you have 
to ask? You must be aware that an overwhelming majority 
of us have come within a decade from your own blessed East. 
Are you particular about the schools to which your children 
go? Are your neighbors any less touchy on the subject? 
Is the Easterner anyhow apt to stand much nonsense about 
such matters ? 

When you shall have answered these questions, you will 
know the answer to your own. We are Easterners —just 
lucky ones who got away. Our schools are such schools as 
Eastern people always make. Only, a little ahead; for the 
simple reason that we could not help but learn something by 
the way. Southern California is made up of, and controlled 
by, the very class you respect at home because it includes 
yourself. What exists here is what you would make and 
what your peers have made; with this in our favor—that 
here Nature is an abettor and trustee of education, and not 
an Apache camping on education’s trail. Pupils in Southern 
California do not have to conjugate ‘‘freeze,’’ nor yet to 
decline ‘‘lungs.”’ 

But speaking of education, it may be you do not know 
our most important institution of learning. We have col- 
leges and schools as you have; with one temple of wisdom 
which you have not. That is the Horizon University and 
Tenderfoot College. Its general scope is the suppression of 
provincialism. 

Name sounds unfamiliar? So does it here. It is one of 
our most distinctive and distinguished features ; yet I do not 
remember to have seen it much advertised. Modesty is 
going to be the ruin of us Californians yet—and all the 
fault of our early training. In Boston, we sternly hid from 
the world the secret that culture exists in a certain favored 
metropolis; in Chicago we were rigidly schooled not to let 
our left hand know that the right hand ‘‘ got there’’—and 
this early atrophy has disabled us for exalting the horn of 
our new home. 

But if everyone else be too modest, the fact that we have 
facilities for broadening narrow minds and lives shall find its 
Do not fear that the catalogue will end 
Our Uni- 


chronicler here. 
with: ‘‘ bequests may be made to the regents.”’ 
versity is unique financially as in curriculum—the one 
college which never passes the hat. It is endowed by the 


Almighty, trusteed by the Laws of Nature, and taught by 
the Faculty of Common Sense. 

Its only limitations are in the student material. 
not come much nearer to creating brains in a vacuum than 
can any other college. But it is one where brains count 
more than ears; where ability to think greatly oversizes 
ability to remember. Its curriculum is not the swallowing 
of undigested books, but an infiltration of the Wisdom that 
created a universe which has book-making animalcules 
True, as from every 


It can- 


infesting one molecule of its infinity. 
other university, there leak from it occasional alumni who 
expose themselves in moist weather. But even these have 
learned something. Before matriculation they did not know 
enough to fall out of the back end of a wagon. 

The Tenderfoot College begins at the foundation —even 
kindergartning. Else would it miss half its crop. It has 
daily to teach the infant-class that the sun does not rise from 
Fort Warren nor set in Jersey City. In fact, geography is 
a compulsory study here, and under the best teachers. 
Many pupils are pained to learn that California is not 
crushed strawberry color, Nevada a décadent yellow and 
Arizona a chlorotic green——as they ought to be, according 
to the maps. A mile is fairly understood, in general; but 
thousands, before entering the University, had no more 
notion of what 1000 miles means than of quaternions. 
Most of the students are from the United States; but most 
of them had former remarkable ideas of what the name 
signifies. One department is devoted to teaching diagrams 
of the fact that United States does not actually mean Wall 
Street nor Back Bay. 

History is also taken up at the primary stage. Care is 
taken to explain that Indians do not more often than fort- 
nightly re-scalp the rancheros of outlying posts like Los 
Angeles; that the Pacific Ocean has been for several cent- 
uries as wet as the Atlantic; and ten thousand other things 
quite as useful to be realized. 

In moral philosophy the University inculcates such radical 
propositions as that a man may be happy even though not 
frozen to death ; that while all wisdom was invented in , 
all wealth in , tatters of both have caught on the 
outer bushes as the Elect passed by on their wanderings, so 
that one may find samples of either without going to the 
home office. 

There is even one course—though few there be that go 
in thereat — which teaches the straight of a text which is 
popularly believed to read ‘‘God created Me in his own 
image. The other fellow, he erected in the similitude of a 
hitching-post.”’ 

On general lines and by many devices the Horizon Uni- 
versity teaches breadth between the eyes, cures mental 
nearsightedness and moral dyspepsia, expands the heart, 
opens the hand, and frequently diminishes the momentum 
of the mouth. It is an intellectual eye-opener. It ranges 
from primary instruction to post-graduate courses—even 
giving degrees in self-possession, self-control, tolerance and 
such large subjects which no man ever fully learned by stay- 
ing at home. 

It is not solely the School of Travel, which is universally 
known as the upper education ; it has additional advantages 


of itsown. And while you may travel whither you will, 
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and cannot avoid learning a little as you go, there are no 
other halls which have so pleasant dormitories and so lordly 
acampus. It is the long-denied Royal Road to Learning. 
And even if it did not offer anything else, it would be worth 
entering jnst to be taught how to enjoy life. 


The supreme material question before Los Angeles and the 
vast section tributary is—a deep-sea harbor. There is one 
place for that harbor. The expert engineers of the War 
Department have fully investigaied all claims and have 
designated San Pedro—not once but thrice. The public is 
practically a unit for this port, and has voiced its over- 
whelming sentiment time after time. The candidate who 
should even argue the case could not be elected dog-catcher 
here ; for itis beyond argument. San Pedro is the only 
local port an unhired engineer would recommend ; it is the 
only one to which, in business sanity, Southern Californians 
can consent. But the Southern Pacific Railway is here 
neither for the public health nor for its own. It owns 
“Port Los Angeles’? and every approach thereto. No 
competitor could ever get to smell salt water there. San 
Pedro is, and always will be, open to any number of com- 
peting railways. It can be made a good harbor and a har- 
bor for the public good. ‘‘Port Los Angeles’’ would be 
neither. But the Southern Pacific is bending every energy 
to carry its pretty scheme. The Government is ready to 
make the harbor at San Pedro; every competent engineer 
finds that the only feasible place; the public good, and the 
public will, alike demand it. But for four years all has been 
blocked, for no better reason than that this one corporation 
wants no public port. It has kept us, and means to keep 
us, without any harbor whatever unless we will have a 
second-hand harbor which it can monopolize. Every string 
of ‘‘ practical politics ’’ is being pulled ; bulldozing, metallic 
persuasion, obstruction. C. P. Huntington, President of 
the Southern Pacific, has been in Washington personally 
lobbying. It is his pocket against the people. 

Newcomers who have known only the East— or S. P. 
tactics here only since competition did its civilizing work 
find it hard to realize the full meaning of the situation. 
They have not been used, indeed, to expecting corporations 
to be unselfish ; but neither have they been used, back East. 
to seeing a corporation assume to mock the beard of Govern- 
ment and People both—and it all seems half incredible. 
They can scarcely believe a corporation so stupid, even if so 
shameless—— but they do not know California history. The 
S. P. has never been able to grasp any part of the principle 
that the lasting way to get revenue is to develop the country ; 
its policy has been the policy which still throttles northern 
California ; which once throttled us—-and now is reaching 
for our throats again. But Southern California was never 
cringing, even when it had to submit to highway ‘‘collec- 
tions;’’ and now it does not have to submit. It is 100,000 
manly men stronger than in the old times. They are not 
to be played with; and Mr. Huntington and his unwilling 
deputies might find wiser occupation than trying. A new, 
cultured, prosperous people—ours are patient long ; but only 
a fool thinks to ride their patience past the breaking-point. 
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The watchword of the LAND oF SUNSHINE is progress. 
It must and will have steady improvement in quality and in 
appearance. Its country does not stand still, good as it is; 
and neither will the periodical. The best writers and the 
best artists in its field are waking up and warming up to 
it. In text and illustration it is continually improving ; and 
it now sees its way clear to one most important betterment. 
A magazine in aim, name and date, from the start, it plans 
to become with the beginning of its third volume (June 
next) a magazine in form. The superior permanency, con- 
venience, beauty and dignity of that make-up are well 
understood The magazine will be more artistic, more 
creditable, easier to handle, fitter to keep, than any other 
form known to periodical literature, besides being the logical 
shape of a monthly. This promotion has been, all along, 
merely a question of time; and the remarkable success of 
the periodical makes the improvement possible thus soon. 
The public clearly wishes the best literature of Southern 
California, and the most attractively presented ; and every 
forward step of the LAND OF SUNSHINE has met generous 
recognition. Now it begins to be able to take longer strides. 
It will always be bettering its sermons, but it cannot 
improve upon its text. It will be a magazine of Southern 
California first, last and all the time. But it will realize 
that Southern California grows brains as well as oranges. 
Its aim will be to interest all classes that live in this Better 
Country, and all classes that would like to live in it or to 
hear about it. 


There has been no coolness in the reception accorded this 
young monthly. As shown in detail elsewhere the two 
leading news-stands of this city certify that their combined 
sales of the January number of Harper’s, The Century, 
Scribner’s, McClure’s, The Cosmopolitan, and the Overland 
Magazines were 385; of the January LAND OF SUNSHINE, 
527. That is to say, this periodical, then eight months old, 
sold over thirty per cent. more copies than all these six 
magazines together. Munsey’s extraordinarily pushed 
magazine is the only monthly whose sales here remotely 
rival those of the LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


March in this city is consecrated to the Citrus Fair, as 
April to the Fiesta. This famous display by all seven 
counties of Southern California, and one (Tulare) of central 
California, is the pride of orange-growers and the delight of 
all classes of people. The display this year is unusually 
large and beautiful, and will undoubtedly attract enormous 
crowds. ‘This is the first citrus fair at which the chief dis- 
plays have been made through the fruit exchanges. Here- 
tofore the exhibits have been by individuals or by localities. 
The fruit exchange has apparently come to stay ; providing 
for the grower a more reliable and even market, and pro- 
tecting the industry from the dangers of indiscriminate ship- 
ping. An institution accomplishing such results for the 
leading industry of Southern California is certainly worthy 
all the honor the citrus fair can give. 
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WINTER VEGETABLES. 





HE business of shipping winter vegetables to the East 
and North is rapidly becoming an important rival of 
the fruit industry in Southern California, particularly 

since the railroads have made special rates in order to en- 
courage the growers. 

In the early history of the State, gardening was regarded 
as a “‘pottering,’’ insignificant occupation, fit only for Chi- 
namen, and so by common consent they were allowed a 
practical monopoly of it; but to maintain that an American 
of intelligence cannot surpass the Chinese gardener would 
be an insult to common sense. 

The fact that others besides Chinese could produce vege- 
tables successfully, has within a few years gradually been 
recognized ; together with the further fact that there is a 
lucrative field for industry in the development of an East- 
ern market for the vegetables of California at a time when 
the exigencies of the season prevent the production of any 
sort of vegetables in the Atlantic States. The shipment of 
vegetables of various kinds to the East has assumed large 
proportions within a comparatively limited period, the 
Southern Pacific railroad having shipped many millions of 
pounds annually for years, while the Atchison road hand- 
les immense quantities produced in Southern California. 
The bulk of these shipments is made during that portion 
of the year when vegetables are scarce at the East and the 
highest prices prevail. 

It is in the growing of the early or winter vegetables that 
the largest aud most certain profit is to be made. There 
are large areas in Southern California where such vege- 
tables as potatoes, peas, onions, beets, turnips, cabbages, 
cauliflower, etc., may be planted during the fall months 
(generally in September, October and November), and will 
mature so as to be shipped to the Eastern market during 
midwinter. Indeed, some of these vegetables may be 
planted in succession right along through the fall and win- 
ter, with the result of having a series of crops for harvest 
all through the season. In some of the most favorable lo- 
calities, where frost seldom appears, such as the Cahuenga 
valley, in Los Angeles county, ripe tomatoes are gathered 
in midwinter and are disposed of at round figures in the 
markets of the Coast as well as those of the East. 

This Cahuenga valley is a remarkable stretch of territory, 
extending from Los Angeles to the ocean, a distance of 
about fifteen miles, along the foothills. The frostless belt 
of this section is about half a mile wide. It shifts a little 
from time to time, but is so clearly defined that a person 
when walking around there of a winter’s evening can tell 
immediately when he gets within the limits of the ‘‘belt.”’ 
Along these foothills at Christmas time may be seen fields 
of growing peas, string beans, tomatoes, chile peppers and 
other vegetables which are shipped, not only East but to 
the northern part of the State, as soon as the frost has 
touched the delicate vegetables there. At Christmas, and 
for some time afterward, San Francisco draws most of its 
supplies of vegetables from the Cahuenga valley. 

Here you may see a fortunate rancher taking his produce 
to market in a stylish buggy, the produce consisting perhaps 
of a 100-pound sack of green peas, string beans or peppers, 


for which he will receive in San Francisco all the way from 
fifteen to forty cents a pound, or even more, according to 
the condition of the market. A few years ago a large land- 
owner in that valley, now deceased, showed the writer a 
check for $65 which he had received from a commission 
house in San Francisco as the net proceeds of a sack of 
chile peppers shipped at Christmas time. This, of course, 
is an extreme case, like returns of $1000 an acre from an 
orange grove; but under ordinary circumstances the profits 
of this business are large enough to suit any reasonable 
person, and the business will be on a more steady footing 
from year to year as the growers become better versed in 
the art of placing their products upon the Eastern markets. 

One of the most important exports in this line is the po- 
tato, which is now shipped East in the spring by hundreds 
of carloads—and will be soon shipped by the thousands. 
Carloads of celery, cabbage and cauliflower are shipped in 
winter from Orange county and other sections. 

In regard to the shipment of these vegetables, the South- 
ern California Railway recently furnished some valuable 
information in response to a request from the Los Angeles 


Chamber of Commerce. Among other suggestions offered 


by the company were the following : 

‘“The trade in winter vegetables commences between De- 
cember 15 and January 1, and lasts until April 30. This 
does not include potatoes, of which we shall speak later. 
Hitherto it has been supplied largely from the Bermuda 
Islands, but latterly this supply has been supplanted by 
shipments from Cuba. If the Southern California produc- 
ers will arrange to have their crops so planted that they 
may be brought to market early in the period above stated, 
there is no doubt that they can be disposed of profitably 
against the imported crop, which is longer in transportation 
and subjected to additional exposure, transfers and hand- 
ling. By means of the through fast freight refrigerator 
service now provided to shippers from the Pacific Coast, 
these products can be placed in the markets of our large 
Eastern cities in almost as fresh a condition as when packed. 

‘“The following points may be judiciously considered by 
both growers and packers. Judgment must be used in the 
selection of the character of the seed, a lack of which— as 
has been explained in the past—is a sufficient reason why 
Southern California products have been unable to compete 
with the Southern supply. 

‘‘Southern California green peas in Chicago, April 22, 
1892, sold for 25 cents per crate. The crate was of the best 
material, similar to the crate used in packing peas from the 
South, but the peas were dead, tasteless and void of the 
squeaky sound that the Southern pea has when pinched, 
which in the same market could be found for comparison. 
The reason is stated to be that the Southern California pea 
was a common variety, not selected, instead of a sweet pea 
which is in demand and is the variety supplied from the 
South. The same point will apply to other vegetables. 

‘Again, it is claimed that a full carload of green veget- 
ables, all of one variety, will spoil in from five to six days, 
even though they do not heat. In order to avoid this, the 
car should be made up of mixed shipments — beans, peas, 
tomatoes, cauliflower, etc. The package preferred by the 
commission men is one-third, one-half and one bushel crates, 
as are now in use here. 

‘*Cauliflower and cabbage should be packed two and one- 
half to three dozen to the crate. It should be borne in 
mind that none of the larger Western cities, not even Chi- 
cago, are able to dispose of an entire carload shipment of 
any single vegetable to advantage, hence the recommenda- 
tion for mixed carloads.” G. H. W. 
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A FAMOUS FESTIVAL. 

HE world at large is not much interested in fairs. 
Pumpkins, corn and apples are essentially tiresome 
to look at, no matter how carefully selected for 

premiums, or symmetrically arranged for display. People 
who have never seen a fair go once and on succeeding years 
content themselves with advising their neighbors to go. 

But the citrus fair is a different story. It is something to 
be seen, enjoyed and forever remembered. It is so unlike 
all other fairs that it ought to be entered in another class 
and called by another name. Four years ago, when an un- 
usually successful fair was held in Los Angeles, it was de- 
cided to reproduce the display in the Exposition building in 
Chicago. Just as the fruit and exhibitors were leaving for 
the East, a lively discussion broke out in the committee as 
to how the show should be styled in Chicago. One mem- 
ber objected to the 
use of the word 
citrus, whose 
meaning he af 
firmed was prac- 
tically unknown 
in the East where 
it suggested only 
the preserved cit 
ron used in cake. 
Another objected 
to the word fair, 
as proclaiming the 
show to be an un- 
mitigated bore. 
At the end of the 
discussion, ‘‘cit 
rus’’ had given 
way to ‘‘orange,”’ 
and ‘‘fair’’ to 
‘carnival ;’’ and 
the famous dis- 
play that took the 
city of Chicago by 
storm in the 
spri'ng of 1891, 
and turned the A CITRUS FAIR 
thoughts of hundreds of thousands of people toward South- 
ern California, was known as the ‘‘ Orange Carnival.’’ 

A citrus fair cannot be described in words, and — what is 
still more unfortunate—-cannot be successfully pictured. 
The chief beauty of the display lies in the great masses of 
rich color in which the eye revels, just as the ear drinks in, 
at an opera or concert, the concord of sweet sounds. But 
in the photograph the oranges look like so many cannon 
balls—all the soft effects of color are lost and there remains 
not even a remote suggestion of the beauty of the original. 

Of late years a decided improvement has taken place in 
the artistic merit of the citrus fairs. The fruit is no more 
beautiful, perhaps, but greater care is taken to detract noth- 
ing from its charm by the display of inharmonious colors 
near it. The building where the great show takes place is 
treated from roof to floor with yellow cloth and greenery, 
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until the painted woodwork, the white walls and every 
jarring element of color are hidden. The exhibitors are 
warned that they must use no colors in their display that 
are out of harmony with the general design of the building, 
and thus the whole effect is made striking and beautiful. 
On the material side the fair is quite as interesting as on 
the esthetic. The orange engages the attention of a greater 
number of people than any other one industry in Southern 
California. The crop this year will aggregate over 6000 
carloads and will bring about $3,000,000 into the State. 
When the fair is in progress—usually the first week in 
March—the season is at its height, from sixty to ninety 
-arloads a day crossing the State line to the East. At such 
a time the people are disposed to look with especial interest 
upon the source of a large measure of the common prosper- 
ity, and the orange is examined and discussed, and the 
merits of each variety canvassed, not only by producers but 
by the general 
public as well. 
Considerable 
improvement 
has taken place 
of late in the 
methods of judg- 
ing fruit. In- 
stead of leaving 
the work to com- 
mittees of busy 
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people who were 
sometimes dis- 
posed to hurry 
it through, it is 
now placed in 
the hands of a 
number of thor- 
oughly compe- 
tent experts, 
who are paid for 
their time, and 
give a strict at- 
tention to the 
business until 
their duties are 
They 
work under’a regular scale in which all the merits and de- 
merits of the fruit are carefully graded, counting so much 
off for an excess of pulp, so much for excessive acidity, 
extra seeds, etc. The most severe test to which the fruit is 
put is in the class known as the ‘‘ Thirties.’’ Here each 
exhibitor places thirty specimens of his best fruit in a bag 
or box, with his card. A huge table is prepared with spaces 
just large enough to accommodate thirty oranges in a pyra- 
mid. ‘The Superintendent and his assistants arrange the fruit 
on this table, and a diagram is made up, showing where each 
exhibitor’s fruit is located. This document no one else sees. 
Thus judges and exhibitors have no way of knowing the 
owners of the several piles, and an absolutely fair test can 
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be had. 
Our citrus fairs are visited by 20,000 to 40,000 people 
many of them tourists and intending settlers. 0. C. 
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A BEAUTIFUL DECORATIVE PLANT. 

HE Egyptian paper reed, papyrus 
antiquorum, from which paper was 
made by the ancient Egyptians, is 
one of the most beautiful and grace- 

ful of decorative plants. It grows in 
creeping rhizomes on or near the surface 
‘of the ground; and these continue to 
q throw up stems as they creep along. 
\) The stems, from ten to fifteen feet high, are 
crowned with a tuft or umbel of long, wiry 
grass that falls gracefully around them. The 
plant is naturally an aquatic, but will grow 
without much water—though not to the same height and 
perfection a:; with it. It is very easily grown, and increases 
rapidly. Small plants in two or three years form clumps 
six or eight feet in diameter. 

In the East it is but little known, 
except in large or rare collections ; 
and it is not common in California. 
It is as beautiful and ornamental as 
a palm, for the conservatory, where 
it should be grown in tubs, several 
pieces planted together in rich soil 
and given plenty of water. It does 
well out of doors in California, and 
can be made useful in many ways. 
Planted in long rows, it forms stately 
avenues of filmy green, most beauti- 
ful to behold. For a dividing screen 
between lawns and gardens, for the 
banks of streams, or the margin of 
ponds, with other aquatics, it is es- 
pecially graceful. It forms a stately 
ornament as a single specimen for a 
lawn. It should be trimmed every 
year, and occasionally divided, as 
the old stems die down from the 
center, leaving bare places which 
should be cut out. 

For in-door decoration there is 
nothing more artistic and original 
than the long, cut stems. In large 
vases, alone or with bamboo or cyprus, it is very esthetic. 
A few stems tied together, standing in tripod form, have an 
airy and graceful effect. They can be used in various ways 
according to taste or fancy. If dried standing, they keep 
their beauty almost indefinitely; and although the dried 
stems are not so graceful as those newly cut, they are so 
pretty and artistic that they will undoubtedly be as much in 
demand as pampas plumes have been. They dry a pretty, 
light green, and are beautiful bleached, while the small stems 
are sometimes gilded, No doubt it will be very useful in 
the East, where dried grasses and winter bouquets are highly 
appreciated. The greatest difficulty in shipping it East 
would be the length of the stems. They are very light, 
but bulky. The heads might be used with profit by the 
upholsterer, and for packing purposes. There are probably 
many uses, not yet known, to which it may be put. 
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EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS. 
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Papyrus was deemed one of the most valuable products 
of the ancient world. So great was the dependence upon 
it that even in the latter Roman period Cassiodorus, the 
historian, statesman, and monk, is said to have written an 
epistle, congratulating the whole human race upon the fact 
that the import duty laid upon papyrus by Theodoric had 
been removed. It made its way into Italy, where it became 
so indispensable for domestic purposes and correspondence 
that a failure of the papyrus crop nearly brought on a riot. 

Iu the time of Xerxes, cables were made from it for his 
fleets, and for bridge-building. The Egyptians used it to 
decorate their temples, and to ornament the shrines of their 
gods. The old, hard wood from the roots was manufactured 
into various articles, and was used for fuel. Boats, sails, 
mats, cords and writing material were made from the stems. 
The pith was a common article of food, both cooked and in 
its natural state. The plant was also used for making light 
skiffs. Tradition says that the ark in 
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a ; a which the infant Moses was laid, in 


the bulrushes, was made of papyrus. 
In sculptures of the period of the 
Fourth Dynasty, men are represent- 
ed building a boat of papyrus stems. 

The earliest specimens of Greek 
uncial writings were on papyrus. 
The material was so delicate and 
brittle that it required a very light 
style of penmanship. Papyrus rolls 
are still extant. The most venerable 
specimen known (now at Paris, and 
called ‘‘the Prisse Papyrus,”’ after its 
former owner) is computed to date 
from two thousand 
Christ. The most important papy- 
rus rolls are four orations of the 
Athenian orator Hyperides, now in 
the British Museum. One roll in 
good preservation is eleven feet long 
and has forty-nine columns of writ- 
ing. 

The most ancient examples of 
Greek writing are found in papyrus 
rolls of the Second Century B. C. 
It was used by Greek writers down 
to the Ninth Century. Deeds and other documents were 
made on it from the Eighth to the Eleventh Century. It 
was also used for documents at an early period in France, 
and made up into books strengthened by vellum leaves. 

To make paper, the stems were cut in strips lengthwise 
and laid side by side to the desired width. Across them 
another layer was woven at right-angles; the strips were 
then soaked, pressed, and dried in the air, after which they 
were polished with ivory or a smooth shell. To form a roll, 
the sheets were joined together with paste. 

After the Twelfth Century the manufacture and use of 
papyrus as a writing material ceased. Today it is known 
only as a_ beautiful decorative plant, given special in- 
terest by its romantic history in the farthest days of the 
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SAN DIEGO THE PROGRESSIVE COUNTRY BY THE BAY. 


HE time is coming when all Southern California will 
be as fond and as proud of San Diego as every 

? Dieguefio is now. We cannot help it. There is no 
room in this new paradise for the little jealousies of locality 
and they will not outlast the youth of our development, for 
provincial rivalries cannot endure long in this best of schools 
for the cure of provincialism. As we achieve solidarity our 
love will embrace our whole superb domain, not some 
exclusive corner of it. There are so many kinds of Southern 
California, and all so different one from another, and all so 
much better than anything explorers have yet discovered 
elsewhere on earth, that we shall be proud to think of it as 
one land, one commonwealth, and not a patter of disgruntled 
flyspecks on a map. We shall talk of ‘‘our Los Angeles ”’ 
and ‘‘our San Diego’’ and ‘‘our Santa Barbara’’ and ‘‘our 
Pomona”’ and ‘‘our’’ all the rest. 

Certainly there is no phase of all its vast and fortunate 
empire in which Southern California may take livelier pride 
than that beautiful and—-so far as North America is con- 
cerned——unique region which closes our territory to the 
south. We have nothing else quite like it, even in Southern 
California, and surely nothing better. It has a fascination 
all its own. It isthe very spirit of the blue South Sea. Its 
air, itssky, its horizon have something so magical, so sooth- 
ing, so caressing that the stranger rubs his eyes to be sure 








it is not a dream; and even the Southern Californian, to 
whom it is no novelty to discover that life is worth living, 
cannot be insensible to its gracious spell. 

Western San Diego county has the most equable temper- 
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SOME OF THE ELECTRIC TRANSIT FACILITIES. 
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ature in the world; and, as has been aptly said, the ‘‘ driest 
marine climate.’’ An atmosphere so marvelously free from 
humidity, yet tempered by the eternal breath of the sea, it 
is so genial in winter, so fresh and tonic in summer that 
simply to move in it and to breathe it is a liberal 
education in pleasure. 

The San Diego country is not all climate -— though 
even if it had nothing else, it would presently be filled 
with those who know comfort and are able to pay 
for it where they can find it. The county has an 
astonishing range of physical geography ; its gamut 
runs from sea-level to 10,987 feet above it. Whata 
variety of climates and of productions that signifies ! 
The county is the second largest in the State; and 
though its eastern portion dwindles into the deserts 
of the Colorado, it has enough lands of highest 
fertility to support an enormous population, com- 
pared with which its present 40,000 people are 
hardly a beginning. 
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It used 


to be a favorite banter here that San Diego 
had ‘‘no back country.’’ But no one who travels that 
ambitious region now can repeat the joke. As one views 
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the huge irriga- 
tion systems 
like the million- 
dollar Sweet- 
water dam, competent to make 50,000 acres blossom, 
the Hemet and other like enterprises—as one sees the fer- 
tility and beauty of Chula Vista, and Otay, and National, 
and all that lovely family — one begins to wonder what will 
be the limit to San Diego’s ‘‘ back country.”’ 

The man who ‘“‘could have bought the land Chicago 
stands on for a pair of boots— but didn’t have the boots’’— 
had many relatives out here. In 1867 the site of San 
Diego city sold for 27 cents an acre. Now those acres are 
crowded with a handsome, plucky, energetic American city 
of over 20,000 people ; with better equipments 
of lighting, street-car service and other city 
adjuncts than one finds in most Eastern towns 
of the size. The site is peculiarly beautiful- 
a long leisurely slope from the high, brown 
mesa to where the eternal blueness of the bay 
twinkles under smiling skies. And when you 
say ‘‘ Bay,’’ then it is the San Diegan’s turn. 
He knows what it is to have this big, land- 
locked harbor in a country like this, and you 
are liable to do some listening. As a matter 
of fact, the harbor is not exactly San Francisco, 
or Acapulco, or one of the few other finest 
harbors in the world; but it is so much better than the 
great majority of ports, Atlantic or Pacific, that it will be 
the making of its lucky possessor, and a great factor in all 
Southern California. It is thoroughly landlocked and 
absolutely safe; it is plenty spacious enough; and its one 
drawback, a little narrowness of the entrance channel, can 
be remedied at less labor and cost than would secure so 
perfect a harbor almost anywhere else. 
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LOOKING TOWARD POINT LOMA, 


As a resort for the tourist, summer or winter, San Diego 
has as extraordinary attractions as for the homemaker. Its 
seaside diversions, its hunting, its charming itineraries for 
sightseeing, are notable even in this fortunate land. It is 
liberally endowed by enterprise as by nature. Its superior 
hotels are famous. The charming peninsula of Coronado, 
with its magnificent hotel 
villa would be sufficient attraction in itself for any ordinary 
resort region; and no resort in the East has the peer of the 
Hotel del Coronado. 

The railroad development of the country in ten years has 
The main line of the Santa Fé system 
and many branches and minor 
Honey, wool, wheat and dried 


of 750 rooms, yet homelike as a 


been very large. 
terminates at National City ; 
lines tap the back country. 
fruits are important exports, after the fresh fruit crop. 
The fruits of San Diego county are famous— particularly 
its lemons, olives and oranges — and its other products up to 
the best. There are many valuable mineral deposits, and 
the mountains embrace important mining districts still far 
from full development. 

Probably the most important factor in the future of the 
San Diego region—-weightier than even the great com- 
merce which such a harbor must in time command — is the 
possession of an enormous acreage where frost is unknown. 
The tenderest fruits not only thrive, but are perennially safe, 
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in those localities. It is a strange thing to find in the same 
county every sort of fruit from apples to pineapples ; 
suited by its locality. Up in the mountains grow magnif- 
icent apples, cherries and other northern fruits which grow, 
indeed, but are not a success, in the lower lands; and in 
the valleys the semi-tropic fruits reach a perfection unsur- 
passed anywhere. Both for their appearance and their 
flavor the oranges and lemons of certain localities in this 

county are famed throughout Southern 


each 


California ; as are its olives and olive- 
oil, its grapes, its raisins, and its apples. 
The 
perfect fruits is large in itself, but 
small compared to what it will become. 

In a word, the prospects of the San 
Diego region, horticulturally, agri- 
culturally and commercially, as a place 
to make a living and a place for the 
joy of living, are unsurpassed and 
inevitable. It is a text too large anc 
too interesting to be finished with one 
discourse ; and we shall have to recur 
to it frequently. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


This country is the land of sunshine, but the visitor to 
the citrus fair will naturally think it also the land of electric 
light. The central electric tower, the lighting of which is 
designed by Superintendent Jas. Warren, of The Los Angeles 
Electric Company, is a strikingly beautiful affair. The 
lighting of the booth of the LAND oF SUNSHINE was also 
designed by this progressive and public spirited corporation. 


The Baker House, of Redlands, is undergoing a coat of 


paint and rendered otherwise still more attractive and invit 
ing. Since the death of her esteemed husband, Mrs. G. F. 
Heistand has developed admirable ability as a hotel pro- 
prietress, and is winning additional pcpularity for the 
Baker House. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE has been placed under pleasant 
obligations by Messrs. Polaski Bros., the well-known mer 
chant tailors, 113-115 Stimson Building, Los Angeles. 
There are many such progressive citizens who are alive to 
the importance of having such a magazine as the LAND o} 
SUNSHINE firmly established in Southern California. 


The advertising columes of the LAND OF SUNSHINE con- 
tain a very attractive advertisement by the well-known 
livery firm of Redlands, Messrs. Haverty & Wilson, pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘Club Stables.’’ The half-tone illustra- 
tion of their advertisement shows a very pretty view of the 
San Bernardino valley from Smiley Heights, the famous 
elevation above Redlands which tourists always seek on 
arriving at Redlands. This attractive park is the property 
of and is maintained by the Messrs. Smiley, who generously 


grant the freedom of it to the public. 
For bargains, consult Cal. F. Hunter & Co., real estate 


and investment brokers, 111 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


CORNER 


Hotel Pleasanton sutter and jones ste. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Special Rates to Tourists. Centrally Located. Cuisine Perfect. 


The Leading Family and Tourist Hotel of the Pacific Coast, 


O. M. BRENNAN, Proprietor. 





co. anos. ¢ “nia Feb. 11,95 
to certify that I have subseribed for four copies e 
und of Sunshtine® for one year and for fifty copies of the Pebrus 
e : ‘ Ss therr 
| Tder this the best advertising we fur Southern 
California that we have yet had 
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los Angeles 
incorporated 1894 
San Francisco 
523 MARKET 51 
Incorporated 1892 


| HAVE large list of country property and am able to offer 


good investments at prices to suit all purchasers, 
including LARGE AND SMALL RANCHES suitable for deciduous fruits 
and general farming, lovely Orange and Lemon Groves of all sizes 
and in all stages of bearing ; lots and blocks in all parts of the city, 
improved and unimproved, from neat cottages and handsome resi- 
dences to substantial wood, brick and stone business blocks. 


References : Any Bank, Corporation or business man in the city. 


B. L. MUIR, Real Estate Agent 
1319 F Street San Diego, Cal. 





L. LL. NEWERF—REAL ESTATE. 
226 S. Spring. Mngr. Southern California 


Land and Nursery Co. sgSpecial attention in- 
vited to the culture of the olive. Write for information 








SPECIALTIES... 


/\¥ ' ne , 
AND REASONS WHY 6 66 
CHOICE FRUIT LANDS Planted to order, cared for 
until productive and sold 
on easy payments. Also, FINE BUSINESS AND RESI- 
DENCE PROPERTY are our Specialties, 





A residence of seventeen years in Southern California, 
a thorough acquaintance with the country, are the 
REASONS why it will pay you to correspond with 


CHARLES E,. DAY 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


——— 


Notrge—Send stamp for beautifully illustrated catalogue. 















144 S. MAIN STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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MODERN 
PRACTICAL “s —.... . an 
PROGRESSIVE ye 
SUPERIOR sf 
SOCIENTIFIG n 
SUCCESSFUL o 
These are some of the attributes of p 
THE 
Pp 
LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE . 
Si 
This institution is open every school fi 
day of the year, and three evenings each le 
week, for the accommodation of all who i 
wish to acquire a first-class modern busi- : 
ness education. Its courses of study are = 
eminently practical and thorough, its tl 
equipments and facilities the best, and 
its corps of instructors thoroughly quali- tl 
fied for their work. S 
FARMING d 
is a business, and must be conducted on re) 
business principles. Every farmercomes [® te 
in touch with people and things, and can |g 
do his work satisfactorily only when he s 
is equipped with a thorough business S} 
education. Boys and girls, we want you SI 
to take a course with us. Students may b 
vas ° A : cet ne. 
enter at any time and start right in with - - 
their wock. For attraccive literature 4 
1. N. INSKEEP. Sccactany giving further information, address c. R. SHRADER, Paesocnt bi 
S) 
LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE, 144 S. MAIN STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. s] 
m 
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ONE OF THE FAMOUS DINING HALLS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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SCENE IN HOTEL RAYMOND, EAST PASADENA. 





Supplement to LAND OF SUNSHINE, March, 1895 

















THE OUTLOOK FOR SAN DIEGO. 
AN DIEGO has every reason to feel 
her prosperity assured. During 
®) 1894, over 200 homes and valuable 
business blocks were erected ; 1895 
will see as many more. Large as our 
school facilities are, additional room has 
just been secured to accommodate the in- 
creased number of pupils. 

The acquisition of prominent moneyed 
ARTHUR G. Nason men, like the Grants, Putnam, Jones, 
Griswold and Kerper, and the substantial improvements 
making, are an earnest of more to follow. The prospects 
of a Normal School; the Nicaragua canal; the second ap- 
propriation fur the jetty ; the enlargement of the cable road 
plant, and of the electric system, are additional encourage- 
ment. The country indications are equally flattering. New 
settlers are building homes and planting orchards. Our 
fruit prospects are fine, especially for the lemon. San Diego 
lemons seem destined to rival those of the best Mediter- 
ranean countries, and the hundred thousand acres of rich 
soil around and east of our bay, is the best lemon land in 
the world, being practically frostless. 

Water is being rapidly developed. Several hundred 
thousand dollars in improvements are being added to the 
Sweetwater system. The San Diego Flume Company has 
doubled its storage capacity; its reservoirs are running 
over, insuring water for years to come. The city is about 
to close a contract for $1,200,000 to $1,400,000 for a perma- 
nent water supply and distributing system. Two great 
systems are working for this contract ; either company can 
supply the city for fifty years and irrigate 100,000 acres 
besides. The Linda Vista Irrigation District, comprising 
42,000 acres of rich frostless mesa lands, is negotiating its 
bonds. tscondido has $350,000 to complete her water 
system ; Oceanside has a large sum already expended. Our 
shipping interests are growing. At one time this past 
month six full-rigged ships lay in the bay unloading their 
cargoes of coal and merchandise, besides several lumber 
schooners. 

Family after family is leaving the rigorous winters of the 
north and east to make its permanent home in this ‘‘ Land 
of Sunshine,”’ for which Providence has done so much. 

ARTHUR G. NASON. 





The Place for Yous: . +. 


IS ON OUR LANDS 





A large selection of valley and mesa lands. irrigated and unirrigated, ${0°to 
SO per acre. All our lands near San Diego, developed by sixty miles 
railroad and supplied with water under pressure by the 


Sweetwater Dam and Irrigating System....... 


The most perfect water supply in California : 
Several five and ten acre tracts, planted and unplanted, with attractive houses, 
commanding beautiful views and making delightful homes, on 


C H U LA VISTA. the most beautiful suburb in Southern California. 
Citrus and deciduous fruits grown to perfection. 
Easy terms if desired on all our property. Attractive advertising matter free. 


San Diego Land and Town Co., 
NATIONAL CITY, CAL. 








$35 PER ACRE “zz... 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Will grow Oranges, Lemons 
and all other Fruits. 


$35.00 takes the choice 


Remember, $35.00 for land as 
good as any in the State. 


Reached by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Railway. 


SAN MARCOS 
LAND COMPANY 


D. P. HALE, Manager,21336 D St., San Diego, Cal. 
W. G. JACOBS, Superintendent, San Marcos, San Diego Co., Cal. 
In writing please mention the LAND OF SUNSHINE. 








No. { Is one of the most beautiful ranches in 
Southern California—12% acres in lemons and 
oranges, partly in bearing ; modern house, II 
rooms; bath, hot and cold water, etc Barn, 
outbuildings and everything complete. Best 
soil; water-right rental only $3.50 per acre. 
Finest view of the bay and ocean. Only three 
miles from San Diego. Price... $12,750 

No. 2 Is 5 acres in lemons, 2 years old; small 
comfortable house; near railroad, store, and 
school ; fine water right; rich soil; only 7% 
miles east of San Diego. Price... $1,400 


We handle bargains. Call and see us or write. 


STRONC, ARMS & CO., 
5TH AND E STS., SAN DIEGO 








The Escondido Land and Town Co. 


1S OFFERING LAND AT... 
$35 to $65 per acre with water 


Their land cannot be excelled in the State. It is in cultivation 
Beautiful place, 


WHEN YOU VISIT SAN DIEGO REMEMBER 


2 Bargains sei 
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No expense for clearing or leveling. 
fine stores, churches, schools and hotels 
All fruits do well. Grain, hay and alfalfa a success. 
Go and see, or call at = 
1330 E STREET, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
JERRY TOLES, 


General Manager. 
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oud . FG } aya) a 
Ye ee y  (Commnercial Treve'! ’ 


RATES $2.50 PER DAY AND UP 
American Plan Only. Centrally located. Elevators and fire escapes. Baths. hot and cold 
water in all suites. Modern conveniences. Fine large sample rooms for commercial travelers. 














THE HORTON HOUSE 


D STREET, BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH 
ON PLAZA 


SAN DIEGO, 


Most Centrally Located and Best Equipped Hotel in the City. 


It occupies the entire north side of the Plaza, and has over TWO HUNDRED 
HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS, arranged singly or en suite. The table 
is provided with the BEST THE MARKET AFFORDS, and the cuisine is unsur- 
passed. Two lines of street cars pass its doors, affording means of transit to 
almost any part of the city, and the hotel ’bus meetsall trainsand steamers. The 
postoffice is just opposite this hotel and it is surrounded by large new brick blocks. 


CAL. 


Run on American Plan. Rates $2 and $2.50 per Day. 
ae We defy competition as regards the quality of our table. “@e 


W. E. HADLEY, Proprietor. 


WORKS OF CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


Published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
A New Mexico David, and other stories of the Southwest. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 
‘* Vigorous and novel studies * * * as distinctly valuable as they are vividly 
interesting.’’— Boston Commonwealth. . 


A Tramp Across the Continent. $1.25. 
‘* His book has such heart in it, such simplicity and strength, it is as good 


to read as any story of adventure may be.''— 7he Saturday Review, London, Eng 
The Land of Poco Tiempo. Illustrated. $2.50. 
‘“*A charming volume.’’—7he Academy, Loncon. 


‘* Uniformly and surpassingly brilliant.’”"—Bosion Traveller. 


Published by The Century Co., N. Y. 


Some Strange Corners of Our Country. Illustrated. $1.50. 
‘* He has written a great book, every page of which is worth a careful reading,” 
—Mail and Express, N. ¥ 


The Man who Married the Moon, and other Pueblo Indian Folkstories, 
Illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. $1.50. 
“We can insist on the great pleasure some of these stories must give the 
reader ; and one, ‘ The Mother Moon,’ is as poetic and beautiful as anything 
we have ever read, in or out of folklore."’--N. Y. Times. 


Published by A. C. McClurg & Co , Chicago. 


The Spanish Pioneers. Illustrated. $1.50. 
** More exciting than any romance.”’—7he Critic, N. Y 





Collier 
Engraving 
Co. 





PHoTO-ENGRAVINGS 
FOR THE 
PRINTING PRESS 


536 
SOUTH 
BROADWAY 


Los ANGetes 
Car 





Orange Grove at Kedlands 


CALIFORNIA 


15 Acres in Washington Navels, 4 years old, in first-class condition, 
always had best of care; soil, the very best; water right ample, and cost only 
nominal ; elevation above the frost line. A gilt-edged property in the best citrus 
section of the country. Price, $10,000. 

ALSO 


20 Acres Choice Selected Oranges, fine condition, 4 years old ; location 
adjoining the celebrated “ Baldridge’’ grove; beautiful cottage, profusion of 
flowers and plants; splendid barn, and everything in ‘‘apple pie order.” 


A complete home in choice neighborhood that will bring in a large 


Price 
$12 000. 


revenue every year. 


Will sell or exchange either of above for first-class Eastern property. 


MERRILL & DAVIDSON, Brokers, 
129 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Write us for Information 
about Southern California. 





H. H. MARKHAM A. C. JONES 


President Secretary 
E. P. JOHNSON JNO. C. DOTTER, 
Treasurer 


Vice-President 


os Angeles 
rurn 


C (), 
WHOLESALE ano RETAIL 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 


z urniture, Carpets, Kedding 


Upholstered Goods, Shades, Etc. 
in Southern Caltfornta. 


220, 221 and 229 §. Broadway 


LOS ANGELES, CAL, 














ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


3,500 Fr. ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA 


At the summit of the great 
cable incline, on Mt. Lowe 
Railway. The Echo Moun- 
tain House is the finest and 
best equipped mountain hotel 
in the world, and is second 
to none of the world famed 
hotels of Southern California. 
In location it has no equal, 
being immediately overlook- 
ing the San Gabriel Valley, 
with mountains, foothills, 
ever verdant valleys, towns, 
village-, old mission, sea 
beach, shipping, islands and 
ocean in full view. The 
climate is delightful both 
winter and summer. It is 
never hot and never cold. On 
the verandas there are always 
cool breezes in summer, and 
in winter it is warmer than in 
the valley below. The esun- 
rises and sunsets witnessed from its porches and verandas equal in splendor the 
most gorgeous displays pictured by European visitors. An additional attraction 
is the Lowe Observatory, presided over by the eminent astronomer, Dr. Lewis 
Swift. It is temporarily located on Echo Mountain and is reached by carriage 
drive from the hotel. A night spent at the great sixteen-inch telescope with Dr. 
Swift will be more satisfactory than a visit to the Lick Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton. For rates apply to ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE, ’ p 
Echo Mcuntain, Los Angeles County, California. 

















‘Our Los Angeles Magazine.”’ 


The LAND OF SUNSBINB is our Los Angeles maga- 
zine, edited by C. F. Lummis, and reflecting the 
beauty of this section. * * * The magazine is 
one which we hope to see grow and flourish. * * * 

Mr. Lummis belongs not to Los Angeles alone, for 
already his name has become a household word 
throughout the land We have no American writer 
more popular with young readers than he 
wriler possessing an un'imited command of good 


He isa 


English, and the power of vivid description He 


charms by his originality and vivacity of expression 
In other words, his readers find a sense of com- 
panionship in his books, which is delightful and 


enticing.—Los Angeles Times, Feb, 12. 


Condensed information Regarding South- 
ern California. 





The section generally known as Southern 
California comprises the seven counties of Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, 
San Diego, Ventura and Santa Barbara. The 
total area of these counties is 44,901 square 
miles, which is 29 per cent of the area of the 
State, or larger than the combined area of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. | 
Thecoast line extends north-west and south- 
east a distance of about 275 miles. Within 
this area there is a remarkable variety of| 
climate, soil and topography. In winter one 
can travel on foot in three-quarters of an hour 

‘oa CC a | 
from orange groves to snow fields. The popu- 
lation in 1890 was 201, 352. 

Los ANGELHS, the leading county of Southern 
California, has an area of about 4,000 square 
miles, some four-fifths of which is capable of 
cultivation, with water supplied. The shore 
line is about 85 miles in length. The popula- 
tion increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 101,454 in 
1890. Horticulure is the principal industry. | 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees growing in 
the county. 

Los Angeles city, the commercial metropolis 
of Southern California, 15 miles from the coast, 
has a population to-day of about 75,000. Eleven 
railroads center here. There are about 100 
miles of graded and graveled streets, and 11 
miles of paved streets. The city is entirely 
lighted by electricity. There is a $500,000 court 
house, a $200,000 city hall. and many large 
business blocks. The residences are mostly 
surrounded by beautiful gardens 

The other principal cities are Pasadena, Po- 
mona, Whittier, Azusa, Downey, Santa Monica, 
Redondo and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO CouNTY is the largest 
county in the State, comprising numerous 
mountain ranges, rich in minerals, fertile val- 
leys, and considerable desert, much of which 
can be reclaimed with water from the mountains. 
Population about 30,000. The county is trav- 
ersed by two railroads, Fine orangesand other 
fruits are raised 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, is a 
railroad center, with about 8,000 people. The 
other principal places are Redlands, Ontario, 
Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE COUNTY was segregated from Los 
Angeles county in 1889. Area 671 square miles ; 
population, in 1890, 13,589. Much fruit and! 
grain are raised. Most of the land is arable, | 
and there is a good supply of water. 

| 
| 


Santa Ana, the county seat, is an attractive | 
place, with a population of 5,000. Other cities 
are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Fullerton. 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY was created in 1893 from 
portions of San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties. Area 7,000 square miles ; population | 
about 14,000, It is an inland county. 

Riverside, the county seat, is noted for its 


extensive orange groves and beautiful homes | 


Other places are South Riverside, Perris 
and San Jacinto. 

San D1EGO Country is a large county, the 
most southern in the State, adjoining Mex- 
ico. Much of the area is at present desert. 
Population about 40,000. There are moun- 
tains 10,000 feet above, and depressions 250 
feet below sea level, furnishing every variety 
of climate. That of the coast region is re- 
markably mild and equable. Irrigation is 
being rapidly extended. Fine lemons are 
raised near the coast, and all other fruits 
flourish. 


San Diego city, on the bay of that name, is 
the terminus of the Santa Fe railway system, 
with a population of about 21,000. Across 
the bay is Coronado Beach with its mam- 
moth hotel. Other cities are National City, 
Escondido, Julian aud Oceanside. 

VENTURA COUNTY adjoins Los Angeles 
county on the north, It is very mountain- 
ous. There are many profitable petroleum 
wells. Apricots and other fruits are raised, 
also many beans. Population in 1870, 10,071. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, is 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Population 
2,500. Other cities are Santa Paula, Hue- 
neme and Fillmore. 

SANTA BARBARA is the most northern of 
the seven counties, with a long shore line. 
There are many rugged mountains in the 
interior, about one-fifth of the 1,450,000 
acres being arable. Semi-tropic fruits are 
largely raised, and beans in the northern 
part of the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is noted 
for its mild climate and rare vegetation. 
It is located on a sloping mesa, facing the 
ocean and islands, with mountains in the 
rear, and foot-hills studded with live-oaks. 
Population about 6,000. Other cities are 
Lompoc, Carpenteria and Santa Maria. 


LEADING CHURCHES OF LOS ANGELES. 


BAPTIST. 
East Los Angeles—Cor S Workman and Hawkins sts. 
First—N E cor S Broadway and Sixth sts. 
CATHOLIC. 
St Vibiana Cathedral—S Main st near Second. 
St. Vincent's—Cor Grand Ave and Washington st. 
La Parochia—The Plaza. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
East Los Angeles—N Daly, near Downey ave. 
First—S W cor Hill and Sixth sts. 
Plyinouth—S side Twenty-first st opp Lovelace ave. 
EPISCOPAL. 
St. John'’s—S E cor Figueroa and Adams sts. 
St. Paul's—S Olive, bet Fifth and Sixth sts 
LUTHERAN. 
First English—S E cor Flower and Eighth sts. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
Epworth—N W cor Bellevue ave and Centennial st 
Bellevue South) Bellevue ave, near Beaudry ave 
First—-S side Broadway, bet Third and Fourth sts. 
Simpson—724 S Hope st 
Trinity (South)—E side Broadway, bet Fifth and Sixth 
University—S W cor Wesley ave and Simpson st. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
Boyle Heights—Chicago ave, bet E First & Michigan 
First—-S E cor Second st and Broadway. 
Immanuel—S E cor Tenth and Pearl sts. 
UNITARIAN. 
Church of the Unity—N E cor Third and Hill sts. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


209 South Broadway. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


E. A. Forrester, President 
G. W. Parsons 
0. T. Johnson 
Robt. Hale. 

J. Ross Clark 


F. M. Porter, Secretary. 

A. H. Voigt, Treasurer. 

Willard D. Ball, 
General Secretary. 


‘*Should Achieve a Phenomenal 
Success. ”’ 


“Southern California is an appreciative com 
munity. It is an intelligent community, and it has 
been claimed that the proportion of readers of good 
literature resident in the several counties south of 
Tehachepi is greater than that of any population 
within the same area in the United States. If this 
is true the LAND OF SUNSHINE should achieve a 
phenomenal success, It is under the editorial direc 
tion of Charles F. Lummis, by all odds the most 
finished writer on the Pacific Coast and one 
thoroughly in love with his work. A close observer, 
a trained journalist, a vivid descriptive writer and 
an enthusiast in the field he haschosen, Mr. Lummis 
is well fitted to assume leadership in the new literary 
school of the west. His medium of expression, 
although recent, displavs the, virility and vigor of 
the elder cult that has its home in the effete east. It 
is racy of the soil, rich with the flavor of our environ- 
ment, and breathes the spirit of the aspiring 
enterprise that is founding an empire on the ruins 
of the adobe and the romance-haunted missions. 
The LAND OF SUNSHINE deserves the loyal support 
of every true Southern Californian, not only because 
it is a worthy exponent of Southern Californian 
ambition and purpose, but because it is a creditable 
reflex of a new and vigorous growth that promises 
better results than have ever been attained under 
like conditions.” 7 

—Los Angeles Herald, Editorial, Feb. ¢. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOTELS. 
Space in this column not for sale. 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS. 

In the mountains; hot mud baths. $2.50 per day. 
AVALON 
Hotel Metropole—American plan. 
CORONADO BEACE,. 
Hotel del Coronado— Largest in the world; $3 
per day ; $17.50 per week upward. 
ECHO MOUNTAIN. 
Echo Mountain House—On line of Mount Lowe 
Railway. Open all the year. 
LOS ANGELES. 
Hotel Lincoln—First-class family hotel. Second 
and Hill sts 
Hotel Nadeau—European plan. $1 per day up. 
Hotel Westminster—strictly first-class. 
The Hollenbeck — American and 
Strictly first-class. 
MONROVIA. 
Grand View Hotel—Rates $2 per day 
ONTARIO. 
Southern Pacific Hotel—First-class. 
PASADENA. 
Hotel Green—American plan. $3.50 per day. 
Raymond—American plan; winter resort. 
POMONA. 
Hotel Palomares—First-class throughout. 
Keller’s Hotel—Rates $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 
REDLANDS. 
Hotel Terracina —Tovrist, commanding view otf 
entire valley. $3 per day; $17.50 per week up. 
Hotel Windsor—Tourist and commercial, cen- 
trally located and thoroughly first-class. Rates 
$2.50 perday up. 3 
Baker House—Convenient to depot and postoffice 
$1.25 to $2 per day. 
RIVERSIDE. 
Arlington Hotel—American plan; $2.50 per day 
Hotel Glen wood-—sStrictly first-class house. 
The Rowell—$z per day. 


SAN DIEGO. 


European 


Hotel Brewster—Splendidly aqetaget: American 
plan. $2.50 per day and upward. 

Hotel Florence—Overlooks bay and ocean; Amer- 
ican plan. $3perday. i 

Horton House — Fine cuisine; central location ; 
American plan. $2 and $2.50 per day 

SANTA BARBARA. 
The Arlington — American plan. $3 per day. 
SANTA MONICA, 
Hotel Arcadia—Rates $3 per day upward. 


SAN FRANCISCO HOTELS. 


Pleasanton Hotel— American plan; $3 per day 
and up 

California Hotel—European plan. 

Hotel St. Nicholas—American and European 
plans. 

Palace Hotel—American and European plans. 


Mirabeau Hotel—American plan. 














‘«In the Very Fore-Front.”’ 


Ot the hundreds of magazines and periodicals 
that come to our desk none have a more cheery, 
original and p!easing appearance than the “ LAND 
OF SUNSHINE,” a youthful but athletic monthly 
published in Los Angeles, Cal. Its cover of white, 
gold and black is striking and truly artistic in 
design. While superbly printed and illustrated, it 
does not follow the beaten path, and its departures 
from the conventional methods are in every instance 
a decided and grateful success. It isnot too much to 
say that in both appearance and substance it is 
entitled to rank in the very fore front of the long line 
of magazines. Its editor is Mr. Charles F. Lummis, 
a young man who has won an enviable literary rep- 
utation, and is known to the readers of nearly all 
the leading magazines. Asa writer he possesses a 
rare individuality, and commands a picturesque, 
graphic, incisive style that is unique, charming and 
effective. The‘‘ LAND oF SUNSHINE”’ bears the im- 
press of his wide experience and ability. The Press 
predicts a rapid, popular and deserved success for 
this magazine. 

--Bristol, Conn,, Press, Editorial, Jan, 17. 





Southwestern Literature. 


The January number of the LAND OF SUNSHINE, 
a bright Southwestern monthly, published at Los 
Angeles, California, comes to us in a new dress, and 
with a new editor. This magazine has just been 
placed in charge of that bright and famous young 
American author, Mr. Charles F. Lummis, who has, 
for years past, furnished the reading world with its 
best. presentments of Southwestern character and 
customs. It is the intention of Mr. Lummis to build 
up a typical Southwestern magazine, which will not 
only contain complete and reliable data as to the 
material resources and development of that fertile 
section, but will furnish forth a literary feast com- 
posed of the best products from this broad new field 
—a harvest that lies there, unique, ripe and un- 
gleaned ; for, let all men know by these presents, if 
they have not before been apprised of it, there is « 
Southwestern literature, just as there is a South- 
west. And thisis the thing which is to be crystal- 
lized and given form by Mr. Lummis in the LAND 
OF SUNSHINE. Honor to him for this laudable work ! 
It is needless to say, ‘“‘ success to him!” tor success 
is the infallable sequence of every effort made by 
this indefatigable, intellectual athlete. 

—New York Daily Dispatch, Jan. 20. 


Gotéel Windsor... 


Redlands, California 
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TOURIST, COMMERCIAL ano FAMILY 


Under its new management this hostelry has been 
refitted throughout with all modern conveniences 
and arrangements for the comfort of its guests. The 
sleeping rooms are large and airy, most of them com- 
manding a mountain or valley view of picturesque 
grandeur. Many of the suites have — baths 
connected. The proprietor has devoted especial at- 
tention to the “ cuisine,’’ and has received many 
encomiums of praise from its guests for its excellence. 
In fact, the Wrnpsor is left with regret, many of its 
guests hesitating to give the final adieus. 

Rates $2 to $4 per day. H. L. SQUIRES, 
Special by week. PROPRIETOR 
Large Sample Room free. 











THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


is the official machine of the U.S. 
Government. 


MOST IMPROVEMENTS 
EASIEST TO OPERATE 


More used in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco than any 
other make. 


LEO. E. ALEXANDER & BRO., Gen. Agts 
Wa. H. B. HayWARD, Mgr. 


216 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


San Francisco Office, 218 Sansome St. 


LFORNIA WIN 


rr 





In order that my vintages may be placed before 
the consumer, Iam prepared to forward to any part 
of the United States, for $11.0c, Freight Free, 2 cases 
of Pure California Wines, consisting of 24 bottles, 5 
to the gallon, comprising the following varieties 


6 bottles Port, 6 bottles Angelica, 


6 bottles Sherry, 4 bottles Muscatel, 


2 bottles Old Grape Brandy. 


These wines are the Pure Grape Juice, are neatly 
labelled and well packed and especially adapted 
for Family and Medicinal Use. You will find them 
a strenthening and nourishing beverage. 

I recommend the Port as a good blood-making 
wine, and generally used tor Sacramental purposes, 
as the quantity of alcohol it contains is very small 
It is also put up in 16 gallon kegs and delivered 
freight free for $24.00. 


I should like you to give my vintages a trial, on 
condition that after you have received them and are 
satisfied with their quality you can remit. 

When writing for quotations mention this paper. 


Address all orders to 


H. J. WOOLLACOTT, 
124-126 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Baker House # %* 


Mas. G. F. HEISTAND, Proprietor 
A. 0. BARNEY, CHier CLERK 
Rates $1.25 to $2.00 per day 
Special rates by the week or month 
Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers 
OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE 


— REDLANDS, CAL. 


FREE BUS... 





PIONEER POMONA PAPER..... 


The Weekly Times 


s Was wie FINE 


Subscription $2.00 per year, with clubbing arrangements by which home sub- 
sciibers may get another valuable journal for half publisher’s rates: $1.00 for six 
months. Local subscribers who pay full price are given lower rates on subscrip- 


Has Never Missed an Issue. 
Always Reliable. 
Sample Copies Free 


tions for parties in other States. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION TO LOCAL INDUSTRIES. 
WASSON & GOODWIN, Proprietors, POMONA, CALIFORNIA 


HALE-JONES 


AND 





HAVERTY & WILSON 





View from Smiley Heights, Redlands, 
looking north. 


CluB STABLES 


Orr. Winosor Horei, 


REDLANDS, CAL. 


4@-Carriages, in charge 
of thoroughly competent 
drivers, meet each incom- 
ing train, ready to convey tourists to every point of interest in and about 
Redlands. N. B.—Be sure and ask for Club stable’s rigs 


PROPRIETORS 


ENGRAVINGS 


a 








Chas. Sumner, Photo 


HOTO 


~“THERVE FRIEND, ? ENGRAVER 


314 W. FIRST ST., LOS ANGELES 





Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 
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First-Class Property for Sale 
for Homes and Income. 


44 Acresof Apricot, Peach 
and Vineyard, with water ; 
will make a_ beautiful 
home. 


10 Acres Orange Grove ; 
most sightly place in 
Southern California; free 
from frost; with water. 


10 Acres Lemon and Or- 
ange Grove; a beautiful 
spot; with water. 





37 Acres No improvements; in frostless belt ; finest Lemon land ; 


plenty of water. 
320 Acres Stock, Fruit and Grain Ranch; general farming. 
Other Ranches not improved. 


Being a resident here eighteen years, and engaged in the Fur- 
niture and Carpet business, I have selected this as choice property, 
and have more than I can spare time to look after, and must dispose 
of some of them. Parties wishing to purchase to advantage have 


now a great opportunity. 
Wm. S. ALLEN 


NO PLACE LIKE 
332 and 334 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Old Gold and Silver 
Bought 


CARL ENTENMANN 


Every description of Gold 


and Silver Jewelry made Manufacturing Jeweler 
<< a. Diamond Setter and Engraver 


Gold and Silver School, Society Badges and Medals a Specialty. 


Rooms 3,4 and7,UP STAIRS 217). S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








HOTEL PALOMARES 


POMONA, CALIFORNTA,. 








A strictly first-class house of 130 large rooms, elegantly furnished. 
Situated on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railways, 32 miles east of Los Angeles. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day ; $12.50 to $17.50 per week. Vv. D. SIMMS, Manager. 
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Las Novedades, of New York, the leading Spanish paper of the 
United States and one of high literary tone and wide influence, has 
this flattering notice in its issue of January 12th : 


EL *“*‘LAND OF SUNSHINE”’ Y SU NUEVO DIRECTOR. 


Bajo el titulo LAND OF SUNSHINE (El pais del Sol) ve la luz en la ciudad de Los 
Angeles, California, una interesantisima revista ilustrada, de la cual nos ha 
llegado el nimero correspondiente al presente mes de Enero. 

Por él vemos que ha aceptado direccié6n de dicha revista Mr. Charles F. Lummis, 
escritor ilustrado, infatigable, de calor y de nervio, muy favorablemente conocido 
de los lectores espafioles por varias de sus obras sobre historia y costumbres del 
Oeste, y uma de las cuales, la titulada 7he Spanish Pioneers (** Los precursores 
espafioles’’) le valié las felicitaciones y las gracias de la Real Academia Espafiola. 
Citaremos también, como de particular interés para nuestros lectores, sus libros 
titulados 7he Land of poco tiempo, A New Mexican. David, A Tramp Across the 
Continent y los articulos que est4 publicando con los Harpers acerca de la América 
del Sur, resultado de una expedicién cientifica 4 los paises meridionales del Con- 
tinente. 

El! Sr. Lummis es natural de la Nueva Inglaterra, y posee en grado eminente las 
ouniiel iones de energia y virilidad propias de los puritanos, que unidas 4 una vaste 
é insaciable ilustraci6n, dan 4 sus obras sello original y gratisimo. Bajo su direc 
cién enérgica é inteligente no dudamos, y tal es nuestro deseo, de que prospere y 
edre la amen ¢ publicacién de poético nombre que hoy le esté encomendada. 





and all kinds ef Nursery Stock 
for sale at 


THE POMONA NURSERY 
HOWLAND BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


Pomona, Cal. 


OLIVE TREES 


Send and get a copy 
of our book on Olive 
Culture, mailed free. 








REAL ESTATE IN REDLANDS .... 


Orange Groves, Residence and Business Property for sale 
Correspondence Solicited. 


FISK, Jr. REDLANDS, CAL. 


JOHN P. 





SSUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CITKUS FAIR rer 
HO: 


The most magnificent display of Citrus Fruit ever shown in the State 
Concerts afternoon and evening by the famous Cassasa BAND 


MOLL 


HAZARD’S PAVILION, FEB, 28TH To MAR. 9TH. 


Promenade 


ADMISSION 25c. 








EISEN & HUNT, ArcHiTEecTs 
Sumner P. Hunt Theo. A. Eisen 


TELEPHONE 261 


424 STIMSON Bull OING LOS 4NGELES, Cat 
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Please mention that you 


saw 


it 


in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 








PACIFIC SANITARIUM 
Telephone 138. Hope and Pico Sts., Los Angeles, Cal, 


OVERTON & FIREY 
REAL: ESTATE 


POMONA, CAL. 

Orange and Lemon Groves in full bearing for 
sale. Also unimproved lands well located. 

We have several fine Orange Groves for ex- 
—- for eastern property. 

If you want a home in the leading Orange pro- 
ducing section in Southern California, call on or 
address us. 

Correspondence solicited. 


OVERTON & FIREY, 
POMONA, CAL. 


URI EMBODY 


REAL ESTATE 
104 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEST PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 








Sunny rooms, sanitary plumbing, home cooking, 
trained nurses, baths, Galvanism, Faradism, and 
massage; aseptic operating room. Physicians 
placing patients here can personally look after them 
and be assured of courteous treatment. Electric and 
cable lines only one block away. Address Dr. J. E 
COWLES, as above, or at office, Bryson BIk., rooms 
1,2and 3. Hours, 1oto12a.m.,3to5 p.m. Tel. 1172 








‘* Bright and Winning.’’ , 











From Los Angeles, Cal, comes the ‘‘LAND OF 
SUNSHINE,”’ an illustrated monthly whose bright 


ag uiaming appearance doce not Petts seam; | TEE EQUNT OF YOUTH | POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH 


guidance of Mr. Charles F. Lummis, an experienced BROKERS 








and favorably known literary worker, with the tom . i . 

assistance of Mr. Charles D. Willard and other ready DISTILLED WATER 305 West Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

contributors, the periodical should not make its Buy and sell Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds and Mort- 

appeal in vain either to Californians or to more gages, on commission, make collections, manage 

Eastern readers.— The Dial, Chicago, Feb. 1. This illustration represents a family still for | property and do a general brokerage business 
Petty ‘ F BP sie “ : Highest references for reliability and good business 

distilling water. It is made of copper, tinned management. ; 
SPSCIALTIGS on the inside, and nickel plated on the outside. 

CHEESE MEATS FISH > ki 3 y i 

Swiss Smoked Tongue Smoked Salmon . It can be used on any kind of stove, = Hi e bd Py 7XO R ROW 

Roqueford Beet “ Halibut combination with the house lamp. ott Mg 

ao a —— It will distill one gallon in three hours. Murray & Co.'s Celebrated CEYLON TEA 

Oregon Cream Liverwurst Salt Salmon It is nine inches in diameter and twelve inches Wholesale and Retail Dealer in all kinds of Teas. Coffees 

French Cream Mett wurst “ - Bellies I . I 4 1 ace I fi 7 Is Spices, Extracts, Baking Powders 

Pineapple Salami ‘ Mackerel nigh, anc weighs hve pounds. 310 West SIxTH STREET, Los ANGELES 

Beltane For full particulars, get a circular of £9" Mail orders promptly and conscientiously filled 





Special attention paid to Country Orders. Price List on application 


OLIVES Telephone 1398 PICKLES - Information about Liebre 
FRICKER & ESDEN, Mott Market, Los Angeles F. Ee. BROWNE MANZANA GOLONY jnformation about tictre 
i ishings: mendro Colonies. and the West End of Antelope 
YOU HAVE LONGER EARS THAN |, Dealer in Stoves and House Furnishings Valley can be obtained at 401-403 Stimson Building, 
cor. Spring and Third Sts., Los Angeles. An illus 
© ee ee cee oe 314-316 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES. trated pamphlet has been published, giving many 
CAMP WILSON interesting particulars. This will be sent free on 
application Excursions are made to the Valley 
A Summer and Winter obeut every week. 
Resort over a mile high,on T U RR K | S H BA v H o 
the summit of the Sierras. WoobDBuURY BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Telephone Wiley & Greely 
































(No, 10) and engage your AND ALL OTHER KINDS. 

mules for the ascent. In 4 226 S. SPRING STREET 

hours you will be at the LOS ANGELES, : 

Camp, and enjoy the d | ae: Oldest, Largest and Best. Send for Catalogue 

G. A. HouGuH, N. G. FELKFR, 
Finest View to be had in Massage an E ectricity. President. Vice-President 

America. 

Round trip from Pasadena 

$350. Board at OPEN ALL NIGHT. : 
Camp,, $2.00 Fred. J. Smith 
er day. quauaine 
For further particulars address ” ” . Pomona, Cal. 
C. 8S. MARTIN, Pasadena. 230 South Main Street, 
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LOS ANGELES. A Lands for Colony 


| R. S. BASSETT Specialty 


Enterprise 
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Pomona, Cal. 
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3 Centrally Located. . Moist Lands 
ellep’s Bebestoms e 
W. H. MOHR eR 5 POMONA, CAL. for 





















123 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. Ffotel aoe Sones Alfalfa 
Rooms Neat and Clean 
Notary Public. Searcher of Records. Confidential Electric Lights Furnished in Good Style 
— Agent. ~~ bees Assessments Throughout. THR Best FAMILY HOTEL IN CITY For and 
and keeps you postec -orrespondence solicited. B. F. NANCE, Proprietor i 
- F.T b us . Orange, Olive B 
eets 





or Prune Orchards 


OLIVE TREES vo All _ pas mae Shepherd or anything in Real Estate 


ata 


California. 


Pomona, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 
Almonds! Olives! Prunes! 


’ OB) % 
Dauis OYrey ell > SHARP »°SAMSON > ofctaunt ain Ma 
Real Estate Agent, production of the above, cheap, on long 


time, and will plant and care for same 
antaRarbare, cal 


IN VARIETY Begs to say that her new Catalo; 5 ; B i 
. . , $ to say gue CALL argain. 
For Price List and OLIVE GRowERS' HAND Book, for i895 is ready. Price 10 cents. ON Fred. J. Smith B 
Address, ee Free to all old and new customers. 
JUVHN 8S. CALKINS, Ventura-by-the-Sea, Pomona, Cal. KR 























until in bearing, if desired 
For full particulars address 


R. C. SHAW, Colonization Agent 
230% S. SPRING ST. 


Los Anecies, Cat 


UNERAL])IREGTORSz /MBALMERS 


24WVictoriaSt. TEL '029 —— —— 536 S.SPRING 5ST, LOSANGELES. 














Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 
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a WOOD & CHURCH — FOR SALE. 

SOLE WESTERN 1. Special tothe LAND OF SUNSHIN 6-room modern 
AGENTS FOR... LAK ( \/ | EW | A IN DS new Colonial cottage Hal!, bath, hot and cold 
eS —d water, patent water closet, fine mante!, lawn, street 





Fine Soil, Abundance of Pure Artesian We have a fine list of Los Angeles and Pasadena City graded. etc. Only $2,500. Terms. $5 cash; balance 
Water piped to each TEN ACRE TRACT... Property. Some Bargains monthly. One of many good homes in Los nee 
123 SOUTH BROADWAY 46 S. RAYMOND AVENUE | sale. Before you buy, see TAVI.OR & CO., 102 


Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal 








RICHARD ALTSCHUL, 


REAL ESTATE 
123% West Second street, Burdick block, Los An- 


Mr. G. H. Paine, in charge in the field of the subscrip- 
tion department of the LAND oF SUNSHINE, will this month 








bring the magazine to the attention of San Diegans. His geles, Cal. Refer by permission, to Messrs Lazard 
physical infirmities have not dulled his courage or his intel- Freres, New York; London, Paris. American Bauk, 
Sie . ° ° - Ltd., San Francisco; Farmers’ ayd Merchants’ Rank 
ligence. He is thoroughly reliable, and his message is of and First National Bank, Los Angeles: Messrs H 

Fg ; > st t Sz Di 297 “ Newmark & Co., Messrs. Haas, Baruch & | Co., Messrs 

nd interest to san 1ego. M. A. Newmark & Co. Los Angeles 
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Residence W. W. Howard rner Adams and Ho r St Froebel Institute 


At 


: Choice Lands ‘for General Farming. tow prices 



























































pe 
g. 
1s- 
7 $60 TO $100 AND UPWARD PER ACRE 
” 
Y Smooth, rich, sandy loam. All under cultivation. Ample water supply for irrigation passes 
= at convenient points through these lands. Unsurpassed for grain, hay, deciduous and citrus 
fruits, etc. Nearness to city market and seaport adds value to all products. Having access by 
good level roads, or two lines of railroad, into the metropolis of all Southern California. Beauti- 
ful scenery of mountains, valley and ocean. Healthful location. Only six to twelve miles from 
Los Angeles or the ocean in two directions. Only ten miles from, and in sight of, Redondo, one 
| of the finest health and pleasure resorts on the Southern California Coast. 
IXBY, HOWARD & CO., 304 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
| Ei Half-Tone Drinting * WIS XS ar 
ine ali="Pone pPriniin a 
| i Rolie, KOHLER TRACTS 5, 5 
LOS ANGELES, = 3 CLOSE IN 
pins - The cheapest lots 4 ofa 
? [aay mile from Postoffice. 
=e es 
BS X 
ag > Electric cars, streets graded, 
wecee gravelied, curbed, cement side- 
aoe walks, shade trees. 
*s 
my $15.00 PER MONTH 
= § $I . E N 
> PAYS FOR A LOT 
"Ps 
z = * Twenty-five new houses built 
mk am since August last. The most 
> = progressive section of Los An- 
ok > geles City. New houses with 
+ < 3 all modern improvements for 
> - Bea sale on monthly installments and 
z for rent. No cash down on lots 
' it _ \ if you build. Youcan make 20 
ie r cent in rent if you build 
It ° ouble houses 
r ‘ 
iT iP 1% j . 
> z W. J. Fisher, 
= a 
' ing - 227 W. Secono Sr. 
! | o Ce 8 
’ f bu =o 6° |; =z 
‘ We acknowledge the receipt of some booklets from | ae 5, ee 100 ACRES ORANGE LAND 
the Kingsley-Barnes & Neuner Co , 123 South Broad- rs jm. 1 aia $100 an Acre. 
way, Los Angeles, California, which are well up to = = \ =| 
the average of the excellent work for which this firm = Also ten acres best irrigated 
has a reputation, The printing and embossing of ae fruit land, $82.50 an acre; $10.00 
the work is sans reproc he, and the stationery and i cash.8 years’ credit at 6 per cent 
‘get up’’ of the work of the highest quality. This per annum. 
firm is evidently the leader in fine printing on the sielt 
Pe Coast.— The Inland Printer, Chicago, Feb. 1895 re 
on sr matin mn ans Ech . T. Wiesendanger, 
‘ 227 WEST 2 
} > . 28 nTR 227 W. Secono Sr 
Kingsley- Barnes & Peuner G, Bo 0 cintni 
123 8. BROADWAY ¢ Wd. FISHER] Los Ancetes, Catironnia 
Please mention that you ‘‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 














IF YOU WI to view the most famous points of interest > Engage your outfit 
5 at advan'age, at the 








CcCoPY RIG HY 
1892 





I buy my Shoes from 


GIBSON 


142 and 144 N. Spring St , Los Angeles, 





mk Hi vemtadelah 4 4 


oj} ee BS hE S McKOON & YOAKUM 
: ) REAL ESTATE 


234 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE WYLIE FRUIT co. 
wwe weran. FIUIts and Produce 


Specialty in family supphes, with fancy 
Calif.-rnia Fruits. Extra care given 
to packing for Eastern shipments 

233 W. Third, cor. Broadway. 








A. W. Davis, President ° ae F. A. PATTEE & Co. will pay tocents a 
H. F. HARTZELL, Sec. and Treas. Ta I ly-H oO Sta bles a nd Ca rriage Co. copy for June. July, August, October and Jan 


Telephone 51 107, 109, 111 N. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CL. uary numbers of the LAND OF SUNSHINE 
— — . ily steal returned in good condition to sot Stimson 
Branch Offices at Hotel Hollenbeck and Hotel Nadeau Building, Los Angeles 








WILL C. BAILEY Cc. W. HYATT S. BROWN WATER L | LI | 
BROWN, HYATT & CO., The finest collection in the —_ is 


r 2 now located in Calif :rnia. All colors 
REAL ESTATE red, white, blue, vellow, pink, purple 
Homes in the Southwest. Houses sold on Monthly rhe Water Garden is located in the 
coll Cahuenga foot-hills, corner of Franklin 
‘ayments. - 
and Western Aves., and near the Holly 
1100 Olin St., cor. of Hoover, Los Angeles, Cal. wood Steam R.R. Catalogue mailed free : 
Take University Electric Cars. EDMUND D, STURTEVANT, P. 0. Address, Los Angeles, Cal, 

















ADOLF FRESE 


Manufacturing Optician 


Farmers, Get the Best! 





THIS IS THE OLD RELIABLE 126 126 
p N y p WwW S. SPRING S. SPRING 
GILPIN SULKY PLO ms sr. 


MAKER, SELLER AND REPAIRER 


—O! 


14 inch 
15 inch 
or 16 inch 


Optic«l, Mathematical, Enyineering and Physical Instru 
meuts. A full stock always on hand 






Oculist s Prescriptions Cerefully Filled 








Made by Drere & Co., and sold by 


HAWLEY, KING & CO., 


LOS ANGELES 








Wholesale dealers in Farm Implements and Vehicles. 





Price $60.00, including Whipple- 
trees and extra Share. 











Please mention that you ‘‘ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.”’ 
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A MODEL DENTAL PARLOR OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











A Significant Showing 


The publishers of the LAND OF SUNSHINE have ventured, somewhat timidly it must be confessed, to ascertain the progress which their 
periodical has made in the local market as compared with the longer established and popular ones of the day. 

January was chosen as being the most recent month for the showing. No particular incentive had been given the dealer during this 
month for pushing the LAND OF SUNSHINE. In fact, January sales had been completed ere it occurred to the publishers to secure a state- 
ment from dealers, many of whom have scarcely had time to render a report : 











Harper's ‘os s0l- | The oe Poe 
DEALERS Century Scribner's | “°S™0°! - McClure’s | Munsey’s | Overland of The . - Land of 
Magazine itan | ' Traveler Sunshine 
Fowler & Caldwell, ee oe i ae : 
115 W. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. 3 8 6 12 3 12 I 2 32 
Gardner & Oliver, 104 S. Spring, and 
3d and Spring, Los Angeles, Cal. 60 65 70 125 50 500 15 25 527 
A. W. Berry, 
123 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 22 23 15 55 25 200 6 5 75 
Eclectic Book Store, 
2d and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 15 30 15 30 25 150 5 5 50 
Whedon & Webb, 
114 W. First St-, Los Angeles, Cal. 25 35 15 30 18 80 5 5 50 
Hollenbeck News- stand, 
Hollenbeck Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 8 | 9 6 15 5 25 3 2 30 
E. E. Armour, Pomona, Cal. .................. 5 7 3 15 I I 2 I 143 
Pilleg & Temple, Pomona, Cal............... 2 6 2 15 6 3 2 2 155 
J. S. Glasscock, Pasadena, Cal................ 40 60 25 100 25 100 5 30 
iicthacinled iicecibaitianatiens 180 243 157 397 158 1071 39 52 1092 


It must not be inferred from the foregoing that the LAND OF SUNSHINE is simply popular as a novelty to transient customers The new- 
comer, it is true, finds it peculiarly adapted to his needs, but so does the resident. Many residents purchase it regularly from the newsdealer, 
while the subscription receipts which pass through the dealers’ hands prove no small item to the publishers. 

A legitimate circulation of 6,000 would indicate that the popularity of the LAND oF SUNSHINE at the news-stand was adequately backed 
up by a subscription list which for a nine-months-old has few parallels. In fact, many subscribers soon find it so interesting in itself and 
creditable to the land of their choice, that they are not content to enjoy it themselves only, and, unwilling to part with their own monthly 
copy, they subscribe also for an Eastern relative or friend. The report which at once comes back from the Kastern recipient is so 
grateful that the local subscriber indulges in a like surprise to another friend, and then another, until the repetition soon becomes 
rather a habit. It is good, lasting missionary work in the interest of Southern California and the benighted Easterner. 

The following people for instance, know what they are about in sending : 


Gen. E. P. Johnson, Los Angeles... coceseeesreesVearly subscriptions 2 C. D. Willard, Los Angeles....................0..-0 yearly subscriptions 5 
Loa) = =3—h—(‘(<=:‘<(_ ft” é‘\ensieeben ” 2 Hosmer P. McKoon, San Diego...................-. “ 5 
W. C, Patterson, ge ne : “ S . We. Breen, EW RaIIOD bic ences ccescccecccseeseee “ 6 
J. C, Dotter, a oe meee 3 F.K. Rule, re . 6 
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OUR While you are here attending the GREaT CitTkvs Farr, don’t fail to visit this splendid property. Over 2,000 feet front- 
nas age on ‘Beautiful Adams Street.” Elegant homes all over the tract. Our building restrictions ensure a fine house on 


every lot, All the streets are graded and graveled, cement curbs and sidewalks laid. Shade trees and fine palms line 
the streets. Grand view of the snow-capped mountains. Sandy loam soil, ‘“‘no mud.’’ This property is unequaled in 


the city. Prices, $300 to $600 per lot. Central Ave. double track electric line passes the property; 15 minutes ride from 


T be AC T the business centre. Take cars cor. 2nd and Spring streets, or free carriage from our office. 
Orange and Walnut Groves, Fruit and Farming Lands. Write for Free Information 
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EN COLA VIEW ON ADAMS STREET 





ANDREW MULLEN Ww. C. BLUETT 


MULLEN, BLUETT & CO., 


LEADING 


Reach every City, Seaside and Mountain Resort in the five southern counties. 
By no other line can one obtain so comprehensive a view of the 


typical features of Southern California 


THE LINES OF THE 


southern Galitornia Railway 


including the 
AND 





Gentlemen’s Outfitters 


Principal Cities 

, nt a : 7 A Tourist Resorts 

N.W. corner Spring and First Streets, Los Angeles <M WX Orange Groves 

4G Mountain Scenery 
6 Old [lissions 

Vineyards 
MINNEAPOLIS BEACH COLONY Finely Illustrated Grain Fields and 
Ocean Views 


Descriptive Matter 
1500 ACRES LAND WITH WATER | (y southern Galffornia-th« “kite shaped Track,"*and “Sart Line 


and full information can be obtained by 








At low prices, on very reasonable terms. Located 35 miles north of San Diego, on 
Santa Fe R'y. Soilis of the richest, wel! adapted to fruits and nuts. The fine calling on any agent, or 
ocean beach, surf bathing, fishing and sailing, extended views of mountain 7 
ranges, make the location unsurpassed. 
~ 4 bs | "oe oe > E. W. McGEE, City Passenger and Ticket Agent 

SILK CULTURE IEE, City Passenger aad Ticket Ages 
: " 129 North Spring Street, or La Grande Station 
Offers special employment, in which free instructions are given by an expert Loa Angeles, Cal. 


Address: MINNEAPOLIS BEAGH COLONY CO., 


Minneapolis Beach, San Diego Co., Cal. 
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Ghe most centrally located, 
best appointed and best 
hept Botel in the city. 


American or Ouropean 


Second and Spring Sts., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


‘* Remarkably Romantic and 
interesting.” 


There may be friends of Mr. Charles F. Lummis 
who know him as the author of The Land of Poco 
Tiempo, and as a contributor to the Weekly and 
various magazines, who do not knew that he is him- 
self the editor of a magazine, now in its second 
shows its world a pleasant and 
prosperous face. Its name isthe LANDOF SUNSHINE, 
it is published in Los Angeles, and circulates mainly 
in Southern California. It calls itself a magazine, 
but in form it is more like some of our weekly 
papers, a safer and more reassuring form for a young 
periodical. It has good articles on local 
interesting photo-engravings to illustrate them, and 
a good many very edifying advertisements, some 
It has the merit of being 
the subject indicated by 


volume, which 


SOO4 OO OOO Oe ww ewww ewe 


asonable. 


topics, 


esecccccscocces coses 
illustrated and some not. 


chuck-full of its subject 
its name. It brings its locality home to the reader, 
and a remarkably romantic and interesting locality 


it is —Harper’s Weekly, Feb. 9. 








G. G. GREEN 
OWNER 
J. H. HOLMES 


MANAGER 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA'S 
MAGNIFICENT 
MORESQUE 
PALACE 

The Newest and Finest of the great Pleasure Resorts ot 
California. Fine, large Tennis Court and Billiard Room. 
Finest Private Theatre on the Pacific Coast. Two Elevators. 
Electric Lights. Private Gardens. 300 sunny and spacious 
Rooms with Private Parlors and Bath Rooms. Conservatory 

Promenade. Three large Reading and Writing Rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Hungarian Orchestra. 








DON'T FAIL TO VISIT THE FAMOUS, WORLD-RENOWNED 


CITY OF FLOWERS 


Grand Picturesque Scenery. Enchanting Loveliness of Naples. 








New 


Best 


THE ARLINGTON HOTEL, revamped, refitted, refurnished 
management. Accommodations and appointments first-class in every detail. 
and largest hotel orchestra in the State. Terms reasonable and commensurate 


with the finest cuisine on the coast. All letters and telegrams promptly replied to. 


SANTA BARBARA. GATY & DUNN. 





The Leading Crockery House 
in Los Angeles 


>, 
‘see 





H. F. VOLLMER & GO. 


116 South Spring St. 


NEAR FIRST 


We carry the pest and make prices to 
suit the times. 


Haviland China and Cut Glass Our Specialities 











